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+Position“and Duties of the North with 
regard to Slavery. 
BY ixotew 2. PEABODY. 


Ir has been common, both at the South 
and the North, todeny not only the duty, 
but the right of Northern men to discuss the 
Sobject of slavery. ‘The attempt has been 
inadé@ to drawaround the Africans in bend- 
age a line of circumvallation, which philan- 
thropy, sympathy, nay, not even calin, dis- 
passionate investigation can cross with im- 
punity. ‘This line, however, we cannot hold 
sacred. For the Africans are within the pale 
of human brotherhood, which Christianity 
has marked for as; and the fact, that they 
are part and pareel of our own body politic, 
eertainly cannot render them less our breth- 


‘that OP Bslong fo Bales which wleld come pant 


of the attribates of independent sovereignty, 
rightfully exclude them from our sympathy, 
unless we have been wrong in sympathizing 
with the Greeks and Poles, and with the A- 
siatic tributaries of Great Britain, with whose 
oppressors we surely have as little political 
connection as with the Southern States of 
our own Confederacy. Is it said that the 
Constitution and laws of the Union preclude 
our action in the premises, and theretore 
should suppress our sympathy, or at least 
the free utterance of it? 
Constitution or fundamental Jaws of the Un- 
ion put this subject beyond the reach of our 
political action; and, if they did, and it 
should still appear that God had placed us 
under religious obligations to be enslaved, 
we cannot for a moment adinit that human 

pacts or enactments are valid against the 
divine law. Is it peremptorily asserted, that 
we at the North have no responsibilities or 
duties with reference to slavery? We still 





We deny that the! 


aon ae = 
gle item. A slave, convicted of setting fire 
to any building, is to have his head cut off, 
his body divided into quarters, and the parts 
set up in the most pubiic places. In the ve- 
ry seat of government, any colored person 
may be apprehended as a fugitive slave; and, 
if he proves himself free, he is charged with 
all the fees and rewards eiven'by law for the 
apprehension of runaways, and, upon failure 
to make payment, he is liable to be sold asa 
slave. ‘hus, under the very eye of Con- 
gress, a free man of color, on bis lawfal bu- 
siness, may. be arrested, thrown into jail, and, 
if too poor to pay charges, which range from 
forty-five to ninety dollars, sold into irredee- 
mable slavery. There have been, however, 
cases in whieh blacks thus arrested have 
been discharged. There wag fteported to the 
| House of Representatives a case, in which 
|a black man was taken up on suspicionof 
i ®renaway siave>aod kept confined 
our hundred and five days, in which time 
verwin, disease, and misery had deprived 
him of the use of his limbs, and made him a 
cripple for life, and he was then discharged 
because no one would buy him. Yet, while 
| these things are well known in Congress, 
and are brought before that body by cominit- 
tees of their own, they have repeatedly vo- 
| ted to make no alterations in the slave-laws 
; of the District, and to such votes scores of 
Northern legislators have recorded their 
| names in the allirmative. Meanwhile the 
neighboring State of Maryland, from ‘which 
many of these slave-laws were derived, yield- 
ing to the spirit of the age, hasexpunged the 
most olnoxious of them from her statute 
, book; and on her soil, the man, who con- 
| fesses himsella slave, is released, if his mas- 
ter does not answer an advertisement, and 
appear to claim him, within a limited time. 
| _ Under the eye, and with the sanction of 
| Congress, the District of Columbia is also 
| made the great slave-market of the Union. 


will contend for the right of trying this ques- | There have been single numbers of the Na- 
tion ourselves, inasmuch as the question of | tional Intelligencer, That have contained ad- 
responsibility or of duty can never be an- | vertisements relating to the purchase or sale 
swered by others in our stead. We say not of not only hundreds, but even thousands of 
at ‘the outset that it is our right or duty to) slaves. In the city of Washington, so lu- 
act upon this subject; but merely maintain | ¢;ative is this trade, that licenses to carry it 
the right, nay, the duty of inquiry,—of de- | on, still under the authority of Congress, are 
termining, by the free exercise of our own | viven and regularly paid for at a rate preseri- 


judgment, whether and how far we at the | bed by the city corporation, which has been 
North are accountable for the wrongs and 





evils of slavery,—whether and how far Prov- 
idence has entrusted to us the power, and gi- 
ven to us the means of decisive influence and 
action in the cause of emancipation. ‘T’o put 
and answer these inquiries is the object of 
the present article. 

* * * * ~ 


Our Constitution embraced at the outset a 
most unfortunate compromise, guaranteeing 
the continuance of the slave-trade for twenty 
years, without providing for its abolition even 
then; and against this many earnest and fer- 
vent voices were raised by nota few of the 
first and best men in the nation; among 
whom we woald make honorable mention of 
Joshua Atherton, of New Hampshire, (grand- 
father of Jdun. Charles G. Atherlon,) who op- 


; and probably is now no Jess than four hun- 
dred dollars. Northern members of Coneress 
are often compelled to meet droves of slaves 
on their way to a market or to the river, hand- 
cuffed and chained together. ‘This traffic is 
disgusting to the best people of the District, 
has been petitioned against by large numbers 
of them, has been presented as a nuisance 
by grand juries, has been commented upon 
with righteous severity in Charges trom the 
Bench, and yet legislators from the non- 
slaveholding States have not principle, ener- 
gy. and independence enough to do it away. 

By the Constitution, the regulation of com- 
merce between the several States is vested 
in Congress, and Congress has enacted laws 
permitting the slave-trade between the States 
coastwise in vessels of over forty tons bur- 





posed the adoption of the Constitution on 


this ground alone; for, said he, “If we rati- | forms of entry at the custom-house, and sp>- 


fy the Constitution, we become consenters 
to and partakers in the sin and guilt of this 
abominable traffic.” By the Constitution, 
also, a Jarger than its due share of represen- 
tation and infl was J to the Sou- 





thern States, by reckoning three-fifths of the | tremities of the slave-holding district, often 


slaves in the numbers, on which the appor- 
3 . , : 7 





P ives in Congress is 
made,—an arrangement, by which the Sou- 
thern minority of the free citizens of the 
country have been fast approaching a majori- 
ty in the representation, and will, if the pro- 
cess go on unchecked, soon attain that ma- 
jority by the increase of slaves in the extreme 
South, and the creation of new slaveholding 
states, as in the case of Texas and Florida.— 
There is also an article in the Constitution, 
which permits the recluiming of fugitive 
slaves in the free States, and thus declares 
our territory, what it has often been made, a 
honting ground for slave-drivers. Under 
this article, according to the construction of 
our Supreme Judiciary, any citizen of the 
North, (he need not be black; men as white 
as most of our readers, have been claimed 


and seizéd as slaves at the North.) may be | 


seized and carried into slavery without the 
form of trial, on the mere affidavit of the clai- 
mant before a justice of the peace. ‘The re- 
deeming trait in this article is, that it does 
not make it incumbent on the State anthori- 
ties to act in such cases, and its force may 
he evaded, (as it has been, to the honor of 
several of the New Engjand States,) by pro- 
hibiting under severe penalties, any of the 
State functionaries from aiding in the arrest 
or veriffeation ‘of persons claimed as slaves, 
and forbidding the use of the jails of the State 
for the detention of such persons. But still 
the article is a foul blot upon our Constitu- 
tion, and a memorial of a sycophancy and 
subserviency to the South on the part of the 
North, which has been as the lite-blood of 
Southern slavery. 


By the Constitution, Congress has exclu- | 


sive jurisdiction over the territories belong- 
ing to the Union; and, south of thirty-eight 
and a half degrees of north latitude, Congress 
has satictioned slavery in all those territories. 
Several new slaveholding States have been 
admitted to the Union; and particularly, in 
1820, Missouri, the question of whose ad- 


mission was made to turn solely on the point | 


of slavery, was admitted with Jiberty to hold 
slaves, by means of the infamous defection 
of Northern members of Congress from the 
true principles of freedom. 

Under’ the authority of Congress, also, 


and by the votes. and the acquiescence of 


Northern legislators, slavery and the domes- 
tic slave-trade, in ite most revolting features, 


one ruaer Gikenawal jertedietion + sacred to be yielded up to Southern dictation; | 


vested in Congress. There are nowhere in 
the Union more severe slave-laws than are 
sanctioned in that Distriet by act of Con- 
ress. The barbarity of the slave-laws in 
‘otce there may be judged of from one sin- 





* Firstepublished in the Christian Exam- 
iner in 1513. 





then, and prescribing minutely the manifest 


cifications to be made by the masters of such 
vessels. By the same authority a vast in- 
land slave-trade is carried on, and immense 
numbers are driven in herds from the North- 
ern to the Southern and South-western ex- 


thirty or forty attached to the same long 
chain, each by a short chain affixed to his 
iron handcuff. In Maryland and Virginia, 
| this isa business of prime importance ; and 
| large, jail-like places of deposit, well suppli- 
| ed with thumb-serews, gags, and cowhides, 
| are scattered at not infrequent intervals over 
| the ‘territory of those States, In 1836, no 
| tess than forty (housand slaves had been sold 
| outot Virginia within a year, for a suin of 
| not less than twenly-four millions of dollars,* 
; and, not long before that date, a distinguish- 
ed statesman of Virginia publicly declared, | 
that his native State had been converted into 
| “one grand menagerie, where men were rear- 
ed for the market, like oxen for the sham- 
| bles.”+ And all this under the authority of | 
| Congress, and with the consent of Northern | 
| legislators, 
ut our Federal Government has not con- 
| fined its action on this subject within its own 
| jurisdiction, By express votes of Congress, 
and of course, of Northern members to con- 
| stitute a majority, the Government has repea- 
tedly negotiated with Great Britain, (though 
happily with no success, except a paltry pe- 
euniary remuneration in one or two instan- 
ces,) for the restoration of fugitive slaves | 
from Canada, and of slaves that have been 
east by shipwreck apon British soil. And, 
to cap the climax of degradation, our repub- 
j lic, when the permanence of slavery in the 
island of Cuba was supposed to be threaten- 
ed, made to the courts of Madrid and of St. 
Petersburg, and to the Congress of Panama, 
the most dolorous representations of the ef- 
fect, which emancipation in Cuba must needs 
have upon her own domestic institutions, and 
intimated in the most explicit terms, that the 
United States would without hesitation em- 
| bark in any war, which might be necessary 
| to perpetuate slavery in that island,—yes, 
| pledged the entire strength and resources of 
| this nation, whieh styles itself free, to keep | 























' hundreds of human beings out of its own pre- 
cinets in hopeless degradation and bondage. 
Now, while such has been the spirit of a| 
large portion of the delegation to Congress | 
froin the non-slaveholding States, we cannot 
‘ regard the long rejection of petitions bearing 
upon sta’ as a matter of surprise, or as | 
furnishing additional ground for moral indig- | 
‘ nation to an honest and philanthropic heart. 
Before the right of petition was formally de- 
, nied, the majority of Northern members had 
sufficiently shown that there was no right too | 
| and, as they would at any rate have treated 
| the subject matter of these petitions with neg- 
lect and indignity, it may have been as well | 
' for them to do the work in brief, and to save | 
—— } 
| * Niles’ Register, Oct. 8, 1835. 
' + Speech of ‘Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
, in the Virginia Legislature, in 1832, 


the time and méney of the nation by one 
sweeping vote of rejection. . 


Such is the amount of action, permission, |. 


and sanction, for which we at the North are 
accountable. ‘To this degree are we slave- 
holders and slave-dealers. 
deed directly responsible for slavery within: 
the borders of the several Staies. That is 
their concern. But for every aet or recogni- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government 


we are accountable,—that is, we the people, |” 


not our representatives or rulers, whoare our 
agents, but we- individually, whenever we 


have voted for a man, who was likely to east | 


a pro-slavery vote in Congress, whenever 
we have learned with indifference, that our 
agent had cast such a vote, whenever we 
have voted a second tine for a wan, who hed 
once cast such a vote. ‘The acts of o 1 ep: 
resentatives, which we, letgo b. ' : 
fire our Acts. hen Northern men” lave 
thus voted, it has been because their consttt+ 
vents were either indifferent to the whole 
matter, of strongly tinged with Sonthero 
principles. A late member of Congress,* 
who never failed, when’ the opportuntty of: 
feréd, to vote in behalf of slavery. not long 
ago made the following expose of his politi- 
cal creed: ** While in public life, it has evy- 
er been, and will ever continue to be, my ef- 
fort, first to learn. and then to do the will of 
my constifuents.”? ‘This man had for several 
years represented a State where the general 
tone of public feeling then was either abso- 
lute indifference, or a leaning towards the 












We are not in- |'é 
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eh, Which have entered into wil- 
pact) with this iniquity. Let the 
a be set right on this subject,and 
be no call for active interference 
ulation, Slavery would expire with- 
. Tt could not live a day without 
sand support from beyond its own 
Pyblic sentiment is not the lame 
pt which it once was; but it 
ngs of fire, and is like lightning 
nees through the whole firmament 
oe 
an ar 
fing Bibles to the Slaves. 


i 


Triennial Convention of the 
L Baptists, held in Vermont, a res- 
as presented to evangelize the slave 
, i Coie . 
dent of the American freeman gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of the debate thatensued upon 
it. 
' “Resolve d, That, in our opinion, the time 
fias fill come, when a society should be or- 
@rized Whose vbject shall be to evangelize 
tbnjelave population of this country. 
_ Mey. &. Noyes. | would propose an 
amendinent, adding the words ‘and slavehol- 
ding,” after ‘slave. ; 
“J. Chaney. The slave-holding popula- 
tion no doubt, needs evangelization, but is it 
best to pass such a vole. A minister once 





fro-slavery side of all these questions. The 
use of the representative’s own conscience 
seems to have grown obsolete, and instruc- 
tions and pledges have so far supplied its 
place, that, on all matters of importance, fhe 
alternative is obediente*or the resignation of 
one’s oflice. ‘Thus the burthen rests upom 
the consciences of the citizens at large. 

> * * : * 


[In answering the question what shall we 
and what can we do to benefit the slaves, he 
says] 

In the first place, we can and should pray 
for the slave and his master, in public and in 
private, notin mere form, but heartily, fer- 
vently. Aad this we say, not professional- 
ly, but because we believe in the efficacy of 
The evil is one of appalling magni- 
tude, ‘The stone is very great. We cannot 
roll it away unless God strengthen ug and 
teach us how. But if all Christian people 
at the North would unite in earnest suppli- 
cation to God for their unhappy brethren, he 
would open their eyes to modes of inflaence 
and effort now hidden. And ona subject so 
exciting, the calin and, gentle spirit of prayer 
is especially needed to purge philanthropy 
from all base admixture of earthly passion, 
to temper it with justice and candor, and to 
prevent sympathy with the oppressed from 
degenerating into hatred and vindictive fi 
ings towards the oppressor. We fear that 
on this subject there has been too much 
preaching compared with the praying. 

But we ought to preach a8 well as pray, 
and to write as well as preach. The subject 
is an open one, and demands discussion; 
nor by its discussion can wrong be done to 
any, so longas the laws of truth and of broth- 
erly love are kept inviolate, and al! bitterness 
aud wrath are putaway. It is often said, 
that slavery is not a subject for the pulpit— 
But why not? A just moral perspective will 
not indeed ensure it the broad and engross- 
ing place in pulpit services, which some as- 
sign to it. But we regard it as a fit subject 
for discussion in the stated services of the 
sanctuary, because slavery is a moral rather 
than a physical evil, and presents its most 
alarming and revolting aspects in a Ohristian 
point of view ; because the evil is so despe- 
rate, that no power short of the omnipotence 
of Christian truth and love can reach it; be- 
cause the slaves and the slaveholdersare our 
brethren, children of our Father, bound to us 
by religious ties, and it is therefore fitting 
that we should bear them on our minds and 
hearts in our Father's house; beeanse, if we 
have any duties towards them, they are reli- 
gious duties, and therefore within the leyiti- 
mate scope of the pulpit; and, finally, be- 
cause the Subject is encompassed with so 
many difficulties, and needs for the solution 
of them so much of the wisdom that is from 
above, and tor iis discussion without offence 
so much of that calmness and meekness, 
which should characterize the pulpit more 
universally than it does, that we may well 
apply to it the language and imitate the ex- 
ainple of the Psalmist, with regard to per- 
plexities of a different elass; “If L say, I 
will speak shus, behold, 1 should offend 
against the generation of thy children.— 

When I thought to know this, it was too 
painful for me, until 1 went into the sanctu- 
ary of God.” Let then a firm and strong 
disproval of the whole system breathe from 
the pulpit and the press, throughout the non- 
slaveholding States. Let no man be asha- 
med, or afraid to utter or to write what he 
believes and feels. Let this state of public 
sentiment be cherished at the North, with- 
outany aggregsive movement towards the 
South; and it cannot but make itself felt 
there. It has there evén now’ many hearts 
ready, yearning to respond to it. And those 
at the South, who cling to slavery, depend 
for their support to a very great degree upon 
popular feeling at the North, and telt fortifi- 
ed by the strong pro-slavery ground taken by 
the Northern press and pulpit, more than by 
any or all things else. While slavery has 
its frieuds at the North, its hold vpon the 
South cannot be relaxed. But right feeling 
here will work its way there. Our litera- 
ture tinged with it will be read and felt there. 
Our great political orators once nabued with 
it will send the truth home to Southern hearts 
in breathing thoughts and burning words,— 
Our ecclesiastical bodies are more or less in- 
timately connected with the Southern church, 
and their unanimous, decided, and strong 
sentiment will soon find a response from ev- 
ty devout and. intelligent Christian at the 
South, and will awaken to sincere penitence 
and a better mind those postions of the Sou- 


prayer. 





*Hon. Henry Hubbard, of New Homp- t 
| shire. ‘a 


remarked in his prayer on the Sabbath, ‘as 
throu hast taught us to pray for our enemies, 
we begin with the President of the United 
States.’ ‘I'he effect was not a good one. So 
it a be with such a vote as this. 

“H. Estin. Ifthe amendment be adop- 
ted, it will cover more ground than we ima- 
gine, for there are northern slave-hulders as 
weil.as southern slave-holders. ‘The opera- 
tions of the society will embrace both. 

“The amendment was lost. 

“Rev. E. B. Fairfield. This resolution 
may be contemplated from two points of view: 
first, a84o the design of the inovement—sec- 
ond, as to its practicability. With respectto 
the object had in view by the leaders in this 
movement—those who have proposed to evan- 
gelise the slaves—tu give them the Bible, 
and 80.0n—there is too much reason to be- 
lieve that itis a kind of make-believe,’ de- 
signed to enlist in the anti-slavery enierprise 
those who have hitherto stood aloof from the 
abolition movement. It has been my lot to 
attend a number of religious anti-slavery con- 
ventions, the object of which was prolessed- 
ly to consider the question, ‘How can the 
gospel be applied tu the emancipation of the 
slave?’ ‘To these conventions all Christians 
have beeu publicly invited. But when they 
assembled, to the astonishment ot ima- 

the warm friends of the anti-slavery 





saieiatnenietetettmeteeietetiiiahinal 
— —_ | ——— 


and endeavors have been made to get funds. | the word; at the conclusion of a sentence 
My opinion is that ifthe thing is presented | which he considers important, he rapidly 
right, it might be done. ‘This subject has | rushes a step or two forward, runs out his 
been fully ahd freely disenssed in some por-, tongue full length, then immediately retracts 
tions of the slave glates—sermons have been , to his first position, amid the laughter of the 
preached and published—a door seems to be | House; one half of what he says is lost in 
open. Many Bibles might be conveyed now. | his own sputtering—words and spittle crowd 
Are there not many of the slave-holders who | out of bis mouth simultaneowsly—the sound 





will be willing that their slaves should have 
the Bible? Are there not many who will se- 
eond our efforts in evangelizing the slave 
population t , 

“Rey. E. Noyes, ‘The formation of such 
a society as this resolution, contemplates, 
would be no less odious to thé slave-holders, 
than if it were desianed for their own evan- 
gelization. It begins at the wrong end. 1 
was sincere in the amend t 1 to 


include stave-holders. God, a great. w 
dathe emancipation 





He gave us a mode! for our 


hile 
of an -op-| 


| of his voice’ has an anearthly twang, 

,“ His voice is one dell, unvaried sound, 

| Seems to “break forth ‘rom caverns under 

ground, 

| From hollow chest, the low sepalehral note, 

| Uawilling heaves and straggles in bis throate” 
In the House, he talks much and says lit- 

tle—the subject matter of his e3 net 

Jered from the writings of abolitionists. His 

| reasoning is illogical, bungling, and unwork- 

manlike. ‘The king’s Kaglisi: js. horribl 


| py tongue. ‘The liberation of the tar-bawined 


own imitation. When the children of IJsra- negro, 18 in his estimation, the chief end 6 


el were in bondaye in Egypt, He sent a mis-! man. 


sionary to—whom? ‘To the oppressed !— 
No; but to Pharaoh, saying, ‘Let my people 
go, that they may serve me.’ No measures 
were adopted for evangelizing the oppressed, 
but to the great oppressor the voice came in 
thunder tones, ‘Let them go!’ And we in 
like manner have to do with slave holders. — 
The slaves have riothing to serve God with. 
We must first restore them jo their own 
souls, God commends us, Go first to Pha- 
ravh. r 

“J. M. Durgin. Slavery is one. What- 
ever may be its apy ges or incidents, 
slavery consists in eng thing, and that is, ta- 
king a man and beating the hamanity out of 
him. When this is done, he feels that he is 
notaman. Ifhe exhibits any will of his 
own that must be bealen out of him. Now 
send him the Biblesewhen he knows not how 
to read, and does not really own the faculties 
which are necessary to learn. How absurd! 
‘The moment, too, he begins to read, that mo- 
meat his conscious manhood begins to spring 
up. But no—slavery tells him, youare only 
a chattel. He begins to think there is a God; 
but no—the slgve-holder tells him, I am your 
God; you are to obey me and serve me. But 
it is said there is no law against giving the 
slave the Bible. -No law! What is law!— 
We admit there is no statute law, but there 
is that which is above this, and greater than 
this—the law of public opinion. 

“TP. Stevens. ‘The resolution says now 
is the time. If the proposal had been to e- 
vangelize the north, L should have been in 





One idea has taken possession of the 
| roomy vacuuiu of his mind, to the exclusion 
‘of all other tenants who might be willing in 
| these bad times to pay a small rent for lodg- 
ings in its cobwebby cells, notwithstanding 
crevices in floor and ceiling. ‘The condition 
of the sable hued daughters of the South sise 
before him as the Weird sisters before Mac- 
beth; which perpetually molest, mystifies, 
and masters him. While foreing his smutty 
and sickly splecn upon the house, personal 
abuse is his * shield, his panoply, and his 
chariot of war.’ Like Galigula towards the 
Romans, he wishes the whifes had but one 
head, that he might sever it ata single blow 
—he would willingly anake a bridge of their 
heads and hears whereupon to walk to pow- 
er. ‘This monster * whow nature cast in a 
thideous mould,” the largest of living bipeds 
that sleep and eat, who * by vilest means pur- 
sues the vilest ends ;’’ dead to shame and ev- 
ery nice sense, who descends to the lowest 
debths of guile, has enough of daring blas- 
phemy in bis putrid heart to appeal to his 
God for the purity of his motives, 

His speech of this morning was a motley 
spawn of ignorance and whi, Me dove 
deep into the plash his folly had made, and 
brought up half the bottom ef his head.— 
When he arose to address the, speaker, his 
thuinbs were in the arm holes of his vest : 

* Slow rose w form in majest¥ of mind, 

Shaking the honors of bis sable brow.” 

Ile twists, he snorts, he roars, O how 
“vreat Cosar roars!’? sighs, groans, twists 





favor of it. We need it. There is enough 
pro-slavery here to call for it, and the south 
would laugh at our hypocrisy if wetalk about 
evangelizing just yet either the slave-holders 
or their slaves. Pro-slavery ministers here 
need to be converted, and pro-slavery dea- 















i quest: a ': 
give the slaves the Buble’ Not a word has 
been said about divorcing the church from 
this diabolical system—excluding from the 
communion table the slave-holding Chris- 
ian, and irom the pulpit the slave-holding’ 
minister. Nota word has been uttered in 
favor of distellowshipping the sin or the sin- 
ner in any form, but simply this, Give the 
slaves the Bible. Now, Bro. Moderator, the 
point hitherto of the anti-slavery enterprise 
has been this—First emancipate the slave, 
giving back to him his buwanity, and then 
it will be time to talk about giving him any 
thing else. Give to the slave the Bible!— 
Let us rather give to him in the first place 
the hands with which to handle it—the mind 
with which to understand it, and the heart 
with which to believe it. His limbs are not 
his own, nor his head, nor his soul. How 
preposterous then to change the issue, and 
divert attention from the great object which 
hitherto we have kept in view, and talk sim- 
ply of giving the Bible to him whu owns not 
imself! And now a word upon the practi- 
cability of the thing. It can not be done.— 
There is no law againstit, itis true; but prac- 
tically there would be as much peril in at- 
tempting to give the slave the Bible, and re- 
ligious instruction, as lecturing publicly on 
the duties of immediate emancipation. A 
man would travel as safely im the southern 
states with his saddle-bags full of abolition 
documents for circulation among the slave- 
holders, as to’ have them filled with Bibles 
and ‘Testaments for the slaves. ‘They would 
beas likely to execute Lynch Jaw upon the 
one as upon the other. Slaveholders who 
are virulently opposed to the doctrines of 
emancipation, will readily understand the ob- 
ject of giving them the Bible. Indeed, the 
resolutions passed in the convention referred 
to, distinctly stated thatthe Bible was to 
be given them for the purpose of ullimately 
working out their emaneipation. This being 
the end, they will oppose this means as 
promptly and vigorously as they would any 
other, Nay, sit, | venture to say that such 
is the temperament of the south, and of the 
slave-holders generally, that they would feel 
Jess indignant should you talk of using the 
sword, or of freeing their slaves at the point 
of the bayonet, than to adopt such an indi- 
rectand apparently underhanded expedient 
as this project contemplates. ‘The plan pro- 
posed seems like abandoning the old ground 
of warfare with s/avery itse/f, and virtually 
saying, give the slave the Bible,and we will 
waive the question of self-ownership. 

“Rev. Dr. Chaney. My own mind is in 
difficulty with respect to the practicability of 
the measure proposed. Bot 1 most differ 
somewhat with the brother last up, in regard 
to the motives of those who have favored this 
movement. I have*attended some meetings 
held with reference to this object, and what- 
ever may be the design of some, others (and 
among them some of the most tried friends 
of the slave) are sincere in this matter. I 
have conversed with the Tappans and others 
in New York. They are tried and stern 
friends of the anti-slavery caase. ‘Lheir de- 
sign has been to briog out sosme of “the lea- 
ding societies on this subject. The Ameri- 
can Bible Soclety when pressed hard, con- 
sented if fonds were provided for this pur- 
pose, to circulate the Bible among the slaves, 





The abolitionists took them at their word, 







cons, and all, Many are so pro-stavery that 
i i} agains: 





society to evangelize the pro-slavery men and 
women of the north and 1 will join it. 
“Rev. J. Burns. My own conviction is 
that there are many things which would for- 
bid your adopting this resolution, 1. hope, 
and confidently believe, that the abominable 
system of American slavery will come to an 
end soon. It will some time, and when it 
does much honor will be due to the Free Will 
Baptist. No step surely should be taken to 
turn aside from the main duty of holding up 
the primary trath, that the slave is first to be 
free, restored from a chattel to a human be- 
ings Free Will Baptists, as such, cannot la- 
bor efficiently in giving the slaves the Bible. 
You would have the least possible influence 
with the slave-holders. ‘They know you.— 
They know the stand which you have taken 
—the sentence which you have prounounced 
against them. Think you that they will be 
willing that their slages should receive the 
Bible at your hands.” No! They would spurn 
the thought. Again: you would have to en- 
gage in this work on the principle of com- 
promise, that you will not say anything di- 
recily on the subject of emancipation. "This 
you can not do. 
you must operate. 
“The resolution was laid on the table.” 


J. R. Giddings. 


The following specimen of Democratic re- 
finement and Democratic truthfulness, is 
from the pen of the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Cleveland ‘Times. “Out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and we leave our readers to judye whether 
that heart must not be foul and depraved 
which speaks in such language as that be- 
low. ‘This scurrilous slang is copied with 

pproval into D tic papers, which thus 
vent their spleen upon one whose anti-slave- 
ry character has excited their bitterest hatred. 
Abuse from such a souree, and for such a 
cause is highly complimentary, 

This morning, for the first time, I had the 
opportanity of hearing “spotted Joshua,” 
from the Yankee district. He isa brainless, 
shapeless mass of flesh and bones—an inval- 
uable specimen of natural history. His per- 





nus homo. 
cow-hide boots, be wili measure six and a 
half feet, and bis arms are nearly as long as 
his entire person. His probocis in breadth 
is unsparing, admirably adapted to inhale the 
African odor. He has a * Mediterranean 
mouth and an unbounded stomach.” ‘The 
most powerful thing about him is his diges- 
tion; his talents appear to be in his jaws, and 
from the fullness and size of his face one 


lawful toll. Shakespeare would say that his 
guts were in his heads and his brains in his 
belly—tis head, phrenologically indicated, 
shows him deficient in moral and intellectual 
powers three fourths of his brains, and | 
opine the same proportion of his thoughts, 
are householders in his cerebellum. His mans 
ner of speaking has the merit of being origi- 
nal—his gesticulation and manipulations are 
his own; when @xeited, his legs alternately 





bow in and out, thereby suiting the action to 








Through other channels | 


and tortures every limb—now he*grins and 
looks broad nonsense, he opens his mouth 
and out flies tok saliva; effort, he 
seizes hold of his cloudy swbject with the 
venom and fury of a dying viper. He spoke 
about an hour, and established many points. 
of ignorance; noneof his remarks were im 
order, and none cared enough about him or 





te) 
doa: 4 

In politics he cfaims to be a Whig, but the 
Whig party in Congress disown hin; here 
he is, solitary and alone in his folly—jgest . 
of the inembers refusing to associate with 
him. ‘To speak plainly and truly, he is a dis- 
tinguished public dunce, belonging to no par- 
ticular sect or party, a fly leaf in the books 
written by Garrison, seratchtd over with the 
autographs of booby scholar-ship. He is a 
lawyer, and has had quite an extensive /idile 
practice, in magistrates’ courts in the back 
and woody townships ef Ashtabula. How 
the people of his District ever took it into 
their heads to send the “cream faced Joon’? 
to Congress, | am not able to divine. He 
will disgrace any pape ny | and much 
more the intelligent one of the Reserve, from 
which he hails. It is rumored here that his 
refusing to vote tor Winthrop, (gr speaker, 
has prepared him for the chuny embrace of 
the third party. More anon. 


The Ordinance of 1787. 


| A correspondent of the Tribune, furnishes 
it with the following interesting item of his- 
tory with regard to the ordinance of 1787: 
Extract from a@ letter addressed to one of his 
culleagues, then in Virginia, by Col Wil- 
liam Grayson, a delegate lv Congress from 
that State, dated 
New York, Aug. 8, 1787, 











son bears no striking resemblance to the ce- | 
Standing erect in his capacious 


would think that in grinding they took un- | 


“Since my last, Congress has passed the 
| ordinance for the Government of the Western 
 eguntry, ina hing di t from 

the oue which you drew, though | expect the 
departure cannot be essential but that it will 
| meet your approbation. You will observe 
‘that the consent of Virginia is necessary to 
‘entitle the people to certain rights; a8 also 
| that the former act is repealed absolutely. I 
| am satisfied, therefore, you will do everything 
in your power to get the State to alter her 
act ofession, in such a manner as will square 
with the ordinance. It seems the cabject 
. was not taken up last year. 
| «THE CLAUSE RESPECTING SLA- 
VERY WAS AGREED TO BY THE 
SOUTHERN MEMBERS FOR Ye PUR- 
POSE oF PREVENTING. TOBACCO 
AND INDIGO FROM BEING MADE 
ON Ye N. W. SIDE OF THE OHIO, 
AS WELL AS FOR SEVERAL OTHER 
POLITICAL REASONS, 

*+ After this ordinance was passed in Con- 
gress, the Kastern Ohio Company eame for- 
ward, and have agreed with Congress for be- 
tween five and six millions of acres, lying 
between the Sciota and Ye western boundary 
_ of the seven ranges, and extending back into 

country about seven miles—on Ye following 

terms, viz: one dollar per acse, public secu- 

rities, deducting one-third of a dollar for bad 
| land and surveying,” &e. 





Tue Saty Miter Case.—In this ease, 
at New Orleans, in which a reputed white 
girl was claimed as a slave, the jury were 
discharged on the 6th ult., not Being able to 
agree. The Picayune says that eleven were 
| for confirming the freedom of the t, 
| holding her to be the genuine Salome Mul- 
lJer, daughter of a German redemptioner, 
| while one insisted on believing her to be a 

colored woman, a slave by. birth, and zight- 
fully.the property of the dewandants. 
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COMMUNE ATIONS. : , could reeognise Joseph Neigh, the other moil and commotion produced by the elash- 
~ | priest, a a brother in the Lord; as he had | ing of truth and old tenets; so numerous are 
| by his vote given his sanction to and legalized, the theories, and so able are the arguments 
— | as far as was in his power, slavery and the | to support them, that we are baffled in our 

Friexps Eprrors :— | present war with Mexico. He then remark- | attempts to settle ourselves in any particular 
There are both lights and shades in a lec: | ed that he would not commune with any per- opinion. One subject that has givem me 
toter’s fife. Some of the latter have recently 
parsed over me. A short time since, I visit- 


From the Lecturing Field. 


| this question :—"Supposing Congress should tution under which we have to wete requires 
ed Baconsburgh, a small place in the north- | permit and protect idul worship in the Dis- of those who receive office under it, the per- 
ern part of Bazetta, for the purpose of holding | tfict of Columbia, as it had permitted and formance of duties which we deem cognter 
anti-slavery meetings. I made application | protected slavery; having the same control to the will of God. How are we to appoint 


) is Joseph Anglemire, and asked hin how he! and new ones formed; and such is the tur- | 


not justly bind ourselves to pay even the 
penalty. If it is willingly submitted to, we 
are but shifting obedience from one bad law 
to another. if by our actions we declare 
that the penalty is right, we acknowledge 
that we have done wrong in disobeying the 
law. But, I ask, is submitting to the penal- 


! there raised. She was few years ago cold, 
and is now owned by Mr. P. ina Southern 
city. She is white, und has no negro blood 


in her composition, and bas raised up a fam- | 


ily of colored children. She is very badly 
treated. 

This fact was told me by a lady, the wile 
of Judge ***, a slavehuidesr, who resides in 
the same city. 


| son who would legalize slavery. I then put much trouble is that of voting. The Consti- | ty supporting the law? If we say that it is, 


for and obtained the use of the Disciples* 
meeting house. Mr. Davis, one of the Bish- 


| In the supposed case as it has in the actual . mento such stations, whilst we believe these 
one; would you not as soon commune with !*uths; that we are subject to the laws of the 


STILL ANOTHER. 


we must be driven to the singular conclusion, , 
| ” 
A few years ago, z ‘negro trader’’ exchan- 


that if the penalty were removed we could 2 ; - 
: , ' | ged a colored slave fora little girl. On his 
not vote. For if the law simply enjoined a | }sartaeh in Alabama, two or ro slaveholders 
duty, and we promised to discharge that du- | protested that the child was white, and final- 
ty we would have no alternative but to doit. | ly paid $400 for her, and returned her to 
Nor would any rational, considerate person | Georgia, where it was ascertained that her 


ops of the church, I was informed, controlled | the man who legalizes idolatry, as with the Creator; that they are supreme; i, 
the house. He was recommended to me as | 0n@ who legalizes slavery?" He said that laws of no government can supersede ; 


ay that the moment the penalty is affixed, 
(that which is designed to insure obedience) 





a very worthy roan, and all I saw of him| he would. I let the Rev. J. Neigh, know | that no tribunal instituted by men exe | 
went far to confirm that opinion in my mind. | Of these assertions of Mf. Anglemire, which ¢™®pt us from our accountability to our Ma- | 
He readily opened the house. | I suppose nettled hini nota little. He (Mr. ker? Can we shelter ourselves 

But before I went to the place, what I had | Neigh) paid Mr. Anglemire a visit to en- | 2*gument that the person for whom we vote | 
heard of it prepared me for indecent and dis- | quite into the subject; and Ihave been ine Will conform the laws to the Divine will !— 
respectful treatment. I had been informed | formed tht the latter denied ever having as- Does he not have to bind himself as solemn- 
that, not long since, on the delivery of a tem- , serted any such thing. ily. brmly, as man can be bound, Pe PF 
perance lecture, the speaker and house were. Mr. Neigh then told a friend of mine, that. and enforce an iniquitous law ontil he ean 
visited with a shower of eggs. The marks he would expose me to the public. My jodi? hen Gan ae 
of the eggs yet remain, a proof which left friend told him that he was 2 man of no prin- 40 ¥@ Hot appoint him for that purpose; and 
no doubt as to the correctness of my informa- , ciple, if he exposed me without letting me | af we not therefore guilty $ 
a. | tin liens eek athiates. Froin whence do we obtain our authority 

Soon after commencing meeting the first, I happened to learn that the samme two in- | to do wrong that right may result} Does | 
night, it was very clear that a large propor | dividuals had an appointment given ont for | aot the Apostle say of such, that “their dam- 
tion of the audience was composed of rowdy preaching and praying at Bethel on last eve- nation is Ee ee 
young men and boys. They commenced ning, and eupposing that Neigh would en- didate for office really believes that it is right 
their noise and disturbance liefore | began | deavor to vilify me the first opportunity, I to support the present laws, wrong as they 
my remarks; and kept it up,so loud and con- , made it my business to be there. Neigh | 2! antil they can be amended; are we not, 
stant as to very much embarrass me. Think- tok the stand, with Anglemire at his side, by giving him our support, sustaining him 
ing that it would be best not to notice them, | 2nd in his discourse preached very hard for‘ 4M erroneous position. Is he not the agent 
I pursued my remarks with as much calm. | the sinners of the immediate neighborhood, | of @ party! is he not an indispensable mem- 
ness and deliberation as possible. But it was 
evident that the sympathies of a large major- 
ity were with the moboerats, not with me.— 
They scemed much better pleased than if 1 
had been having a candid hearing. Thus 
countenanced and sustained, of course the 


' ' 





malice, that I desired to make some observa- | be is the only medium through which the 
rowdies were bold and impudent. tions. I supposed that the gentleman who | party, as a political party, can act apon the 
I went through my remarks as best I could | had just taken bis seat, had reference to me | government, their action must be poisoned 
under the circumstances. At the close, [| in his remarks, and if 80, he had misrepre- | by his corraption. 
made an appeal, calm and dispassionate, to | sented me. They (Neigh and Anglemire) | Since the very existence of the party de- 
the young inen. I called upon them to make | then repeated, “if the shoe fits you wear it,” | pends upon the incorporation of an evil mem- 
the condition of the slave their own, and lis- | “if the shoe fits you wear it,” plainly intima- ber, does it not follow that the party is evil? 
ten as they would wish a congregation ‘to, | 








they are releasod from the necessity of obey- 
ing the law? It is true, the law may give 


the | us two alternatives, but the difference be- | 


tween this, and a Jaw and a penalty is too 
clear to need an explanation. To suin the 
matter up in few words, the law takes this 
position: you shali do a certain thing, and 
in case of failure, you shall be forced to do 
it by the infliction of a certain punishment. 


| When you obey the law, you preclude the. 


necessity of punishment. 


promise whatever. 

The oath or affirmation which is adminis- 
tered when men are inducted into office is 
wholly useless. They may bind themselves 
to discharge their official duties, and consult 
their own pleasure afterwards whether they 
do it or not. 

All security derived from law must at once 
be destroyed. All confidence which we have 


lintimating that they were infidels, unbelie- ber of a party of this character? would not, in one another must cease. Promises will | 
vers, &c. I believed that he had reference the party be wholly inefficient without him? have so much latitude that they will loose ' 
to me, and therefore, after he had taken his | We have to answer these questions aflirma- entirely their efficacy. We must regard eve- unteers are needed! The exigencies of the 
seat, arose and calmly and mildly observed, | tively. Therefore since he is the agent of | ry one with a suspicivus eye, and be regard- | cause demand them, and they must be had. 
that it was not with any feelings of hatred or : the party, the party must be culpable. Since |ed by all with distrust. Bet such a state a8 |The Execative Committee need your imme- 


If this be not ac- | 
| knowledged, there is.mo earthly use in any | 


parents died poor, and that she was sold in- 
to Slavery. The gentleman sent her to ber 
kindred in North Carolina. The lady who 
told me this story, says she saw the little 
| girl, and she was a most beautiful child. 


Resaway Sraves.—The Boston Travel- 
| ler states, that a person acquainted with these 
matters, estimates the number of runawa 
slaves from the South, yearly arriving in that 
city at one hundred. 
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*T love agitation when there is cause for 
| jt—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from heing burned 
in their beds."—Edmund Burke. 











<> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
| Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 








Friends of the slave, fill up the list! Vol- 


this every one would wish to avoid. Hence | giate aid—will you give it? Pifty subscri- 


we have to come to the conclusion that by | 
the act of voting we promise obedience to the | 


law, and if we do not fulfill this promise, | be, if 


| do according to their ability. Send in your 


we cannot, by any course of conduct whatev- 
er, in relation to the penalty, redeem our pro- | 
mise, and especially not by that kind of sub- ; 


bers to the following plan are indispensible 
—there ought to be a HUNDRED, and would 
all who profess to love the slave would 


names without delay. 


A Promise. 


' A Dissolution of the Union 


| Between the Whig and Democratic members 
of the State Senate, or something very like 
it, recently occurred. 

Jt appears that an Apportionment Bill was 
| before them, which, if adupied, would P 
| very injuriously on the prospects of the De- 
; Moeratic party; and as the Whigs had the 
| majority, and could carry just such bill as 
| they wished without the aid of the Demoera- 
| cy, and in spite ef their opposition, the mi- 
| nority had no help for it, but to sit still and 
| see the odious bill pass, or—to use an expres- 
| sive phrase, more modern than elegant—to 
bsquatulate, and thus leave the Senate with- 
{out a quorum. Fifteen of the Democratic 
| members chose the latter alternative; and un- 
‘jess they have returned to their duty, are 
‘dodging around the corners of the streets 
| of Columbus, or shooting through its allies, 
| Feceiving for their laborious services $3 per 
| day of the people's money. 

! This ** tempest in a tea-pot” will doubtless 
| be regarded by some asa terrible tornado; 
{and the contemptible skulking from the Sen- 
‘ate chamber of the not un-terrified fifteen, be 
| hailed by their party as a glorious achieve- 
; ment in behalf of human rights. Why, there 

is already a talk of getting up a 2nd edition 

of the Dorr rebellion, and trying whether big 
| Ohio cannot do what little Rhode Island fail- 
ed in. Now we think the Dorr party hed 
| just as good a right to make a government for 
itself as any other party; and if the Demo- 
cracy of Ohio want another government, we 
shall not object to their having one, provided 
they don't insist upon our becoming a mem- 
ber of it unless we wish, and don’t tax us 
for its support. 

We suppose the withdrawal of the fifteen 
was honorable, patriotic, and all that; and 
we suppose that a similar movement which 
was made by the Whigs a few years since, 
was quite as praiseworthy. But, mercy on as! 
whata fuss both Democrats and Whigs would 
make should the Disuniopists ask apy portion 
of the Senate to withdraw upon anti-slavery 
grounds. |i’s rather hard guessing what they 
; would do in svch a case. 








were they the slaves, and measures were be- 
ing concerted to relieve them. IT was an- 
swered with a contemptuous sneer. 


| ting that the remarks had been intended for , It certainly does. And each member is as mission, which those, who talk so londly | 
my particular benefit. guilty as the whole party. | about submission, have reference to. { 


Neigt then arose, and with sanctimonious But suppose for a moment that we were | They mean to submit when they can no} 


When we asked 
4 ee ey | the Legislature last winter to help Ohio with- 
We, the undersigned, do hereby agree te! giaw from the Federal Union; soon as they 


pay to the Ex. Committee of the Western A. | covered from the shock the request gave 


| frowns and priestly dignity commanded me answerable for our agents; there is still | longer help it. Itis the same sort of ent | 
The eecond evening was worse than the | to take my seat. I disregarded his orders | another way in which we would be guilty.— | | 
first. The voices of the mobocrats, at times, | and told him that if they would appoint a | By the act of voting we declare that we ac- 
jost the power of human uticrance, and I was | time to examine the facts before the public, I | cept the right to citizenship: that we bind 
overwhelmed with noises like the bleating of | would take my seat. They then observed Urselves to support the laws and be govern- | 
sheep and grunting of hogs. At the com- | that they would examine the matter with any ed by the majority. It is with the agree- | 
mencement of the meeting this evening, a | person of good moral character, intimating , ment that the majority shall rule that we 
chairman was appointed, whose name I have | that my character was not good. Thus ma- Yote. There would be no use in determin- 


mission that is practised by the thief, the 8. Society, $10 for the Support of the Bugle | ihem, they instantly resolved to print an ex- 
robber, the murderer, and the pirate, with | against the Ist of April 18455 with the une | ir edition of Washington's Farewell Address, 
this exception; these will offer resistance by derstanding that in consideration thereof we | and thus, for a time, saved the Union. Like 
physical force, they will not use this means, | fe entitled to ten copies of said paper for one | as not in the case supposed, they would pub- 
but will employ secrecy to avoid indictment, | year, to be sent without further charge t© | lish a President's Message, documents and 
or a counsellor to twist and misconstme the | Such persons as wo may direct, provided they | .y) 
law in their favor, or to pick some trivial flaw | are applied for before the Int of July, 1848. 


forgotten. To his credit, be it said, he did | king charges and refusing me the opportuni- 
allin his power to preserve order. At the! ty of refuting their base calumny. Part of 
close he inade an apology for the * hoys,”’ as the audience, though professing to bea chris- | 
he called them. He said “it would be un-, tien congregation, met for the purpose of 





ing the majority if it were not for this pur- 
pose. Now we are by nature bound to sup- 
port the laws of God; and if we bind our- 
selves to support the laws of a human gov- 


in the indictment through which they can , 
creep. Now if physical resistance is right 
in some cases, as some of them contend, I | 
see not why it is not as justifiable in this | 


Salem, 


Tsnae Trescott, 
Hom. Lighifoot, 
Jas. Barnaby, 
Benj. S. Jones, 
J. Elizabeth Jones, ** 


just to censure them severely. They might worshiping the Most High, and pouring out | €T™ment, do we not attempt that which is 
be expected to follow high examples. Such | their souls in prayer to that benevolent and | impossible, viz: to serve two masters. But 
examples were before them. Their fathers | merciful one, our Lord Jesus Christ, broke | !est some should deny that by voting we 
Were there, chure¢h members too, who were | out in the spirit of mobecracy. Some called | bind ourselves to the government, I willgive 


case as in any other. | 

Therefore the only way for him who is de- | 
termined to do what God requires of him, | 
any law of the government to the contrary | 


Lot Holmes, Columbiana, | 
T. Elwood Vickers, New Garden. ;¢ 
B. M. Cowles, Austinburg. | 


2sDmavwarnaveww— 


Valentine Nicholson, Harveysburg. 
10 


A Query. 
| A-correspondent near Harveysburg—a co- 
| Jered man, and we think formerly a slave— 
has sent us a communication in which he puts 
the query, ** What are the objects of aboli- 
tionists—what their design?” He had sup- 





| posed they were laboring to establish equal 


taking tite lead.” I agreed with him.— , out ‘take your seat,” others, “carry him out 
Though the ‘boys’ made, probably, the most | of the house,” &e. I then told them thatit 
noise, as the ‘fathers’ were responsible, they | certainly was evident to every unprejudiced 
were most culpable. I gave notice that the | mind that they had told the falsehood, other- 
subject for the next evening's consideration, | wise they would not fear to have the matter 
would be the Mexican War. j examined. J then took my seat. My friend, 

Among such & set, it might be expected | Win. J. Bright, from the Reserve, who hap- 
that an iniquity so black and damning as this | pened to be there, arose and said that he 
Mexican War, would find ‘friends if any | considered himself a man of good moral char- 


where. Those who will mob down the slaves’ 


; What appears to me to be plain proofs. First, 
| when a foreigner comes to this country, be- 
‘fore he is placed upon the footing of a citi- 
' zen he has to swear allegiance to this govern- 
‘ment. Well, if a foreigner so sworn is pla- 
‘eed upon a footing with a native citizen, 
' does it not follow inversely, that a native cit- 
‘izen is upon a footing with a foreigner so | 
' sworn. Does any one suppose that a foreign. ' 





acter, and that he would examine the matter | &T Who has become a citizen is under any j citizenship, we have withdrawn all volunta- 


notwithstanding, is to take no part in the go- | 
vernment. But it will be contended that if 
we do not vote, the government still requires 
subinission of us just as much as though we 
did—that it does not release us upon the con- 
dition that we will not vote. This is true: 
but if we offer our resignation, and it is not 
received, we are in justice released from any 
farther obligations. We have given up our 


‘ 
' 


Dr. Abreham Brooke, Oakland. 
E. Poor, Richfield. 

Danl. L. Davis, New Vienna, 
Simeon Dickinson, Chagrin Falls, 
Saml. Brooke, Salem, ‘ 

H. M. Case, Rootstown, 

Lydia Irish, New Lisbon, 
Stephen Reed, Ellsworth, 

18 Jsaue T'rescott, (2d pledge,) Salem, 
19 W. J. Bright, Hartford, 

90 J. Millersack, Leesville, 

21 Toratio Roby, “ 


i 
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Notice to Subscribers. 


| tights without distinction of color. Yet in 

Harveysburg, which he says is full of aboli- 

tionists, and not the do-nothing abolitionists 
| either, as he has heard Liberty party call the 
| Disunionists, but vufing abolitionists, Liberty 
| party and Whig abolitionists, and he cannot 
‘tell which of the two evince most prejudice 
| voward the colored man; and he begins to 
‘fear he has mis-apprehended their objects.— 
The iminediate occasion which led to his ask- 


| ing us the question, he thus states :— 


advocate, would be very likely to give no 
quarters to him who should undertake to ex- 
pose the schemes of slaveholders for spread- 
ing and strengthening their interna! institu- 
tion. And so itwas. ‘The noise and clamor of | 
the third evening exceeded either of the others. 
To speak to any profit under such circum. | 
stances, was impossible. I remarked that I 

should say no more unless I cold be heard. 

I felt I was lowering my own dignity and 

that of my subject, by submitting to such 

contemptuous and disgraceful treatment. On 

resuming my remarks the noise commenced. 

I stopped short, turned my back upon thei, 

and left. Thus has Baconsbergh the honor 

of putting an end to my expose of this infa- 

tnows war, by mobbing me down. A very ap- 

propriate method, every honorable person will 

say, for the accomplishment of such an ob- 
ject. 

On entering the place, Mr. Bacon, mem- 
ber of the Disciple Church, and from whom 
the place takes its name, said to me, * Why 
don’t you go South? J answered that I 
thought I had better stay among the s/ave- 
holders, and should show, if he belonged to 
one of the political parties, he was one of 
them. He declared he was not a slavehold- 
er; was willing slavery should be abolished; 
and believed when it was Ggp’s wish, i 
teould be. ** That is,” U answered, * slavery 
will be abolished when God becomes as be- 
nevelent as you are.” Under a religious in- 
fluence of this kind, mobocracy cannot be 
wondered at. 

Without déspairing, 
H. W. CURTIS. 


Umronvitre, Col. co., Feb. 14, *48. 
Fritxos Epstors :— 





A few evenings since I happened to be at 
A prayer meeting, at Bethel Meeting-house, 


| as far as he was acquainted with the circum- Stronger obligations to government than a | TY Support, and the government will do just 
stances, and was going on with some remarks native citizen. Secondly, republics acknowl. | a8 it pleases, for which we are not accounta- 
when the saints called out “take them fellows | edge this principle, that ail governments | ble. We are not blamable for things that 


| “take dem fellers out,@nd if dey dont stay | republic says he has a right to say by what 


out of the house,” “sit down immediately!’ | “derive their just power from the consent of 
One old man to show his zeal, cried out— | the governed.” A man who is in favor of a 


out, put de law in foree atem."” Some call- | !awa he shall be governed. Now as he 
ed out “go on.” Mr. Bright then took his claims this right for himself he must claim 
seat, and Mr. A. went on exhorting, and | it for others also. 

throwing out such slang as liar, infidel, un- | This is the way we can determine wheth- 
believer, wolf in sheep's clothing, and like |e? W® claim no mere than our just rights. If 
epithets, Mr. Bright observed that the lambs | ¥¢ find, that after we have claimed our cir- 
were safe while they were guarded with cle of rights, we cannot ascribe the coms 
clubs, alluding to a man who had made some | rights to others without interfering with 
formidable demonstrations with a poker, | Ur own, we must, acknowledging that all 
After this we made several attempts to be | have equal tights, see that the limit of our 
heard but the pious ones raised such a confu- | Tights is too extended. When we have ad- 
sion that it was impossible. Finding that it | justed this limit properly we will find that 
was impossible to vindicate my character at | °F rights will tally, that they will werk to- 
a religious meeting at which it had been as- | gether, like well fitted cog-wheels, without 
sailed, my friend and I, with a considerable |J** OF jostle. Well, therefore, he who claims 
portion of the congregation, withdrew. the right to say by what laws he shall be go- 
I have been informed, that, after we left, ; verned, must grant the same privilege to oth- 
they exulted very much in one putting a thou- | Now in voting does he say by what 
sand to flight, and they also returned thanks laws he alone shall be governed} Does he 
to Almighty God that one who was not a | P0t endeavor to make laws for the comment 
professor, had taken so firm a stand on the|'Y! And from whence does he derive this 
side of religion. This was, 1 suppose, the right, but from a tacit agreement that they 
man that wielded the poker. shall have the same power over him. But 
I pity such weak-minded priests who have | there are some who acknowledge that by vo- 

to call in the aid of law and mobocracy to “Mg they become members of the guvern- 
screen themselves from the exposure which | ™#Mts that they declare to support the laws; 
they richly deserve. | but they say, that by this declaration they 
REUBEN ERVIN. | bind themselves either to support and obey 

ee ithe law, or submit to the penalty. This 

(The fallowing article was written for a | ground appears superlatively ridiculous, but 
Literary Society in Selma, and having been I have known not a few to cecupy it. It is 
forwarded to us for insertion, we give it place | placing the law upon a level with the penal- 
with pleasure.—Epns.) ty, as though it was intended, instead of the 
Responsibilities of Citizenship. penalty being to enfyree compliance with 
—_ the law, that it should be, when preferred, a 
substitute for it. Now admitting for a mo- 
ment that this is obedience to the law, how 





This is a period in which the grounds ec- 


eupied by every one are examined with the 


in this vicinity, and found that it was con- 
ducted by two priests; one is a democrat in 


closest serutiny. ‘Those who have long con- 
sidered themselves founded upon truth, “the 


polities, and an Episcopal Methcdist by pre- 
fessiou—the other belongs to a church which 
assumes for its name “The Charch of God,” 
but generally known as Winebrenariav. 
After service, on our road bome, | fell in- 
So-eonversatian with the latter, whose name 


rock of ages’’ have been compelled to aban- 
don their positions when they have examin- 
ed them by the superior light of the present 
day. 











multiplied, sovieties have been expleded, 


By these examinations, parties have been | 


is this obedience to be practiced? Why, a 
man who violates the law, must go and de- 
clare yhat he has done before the proper au- 
thority, and suffer or pay the penalty. Now 
if the Jaw is wrong, the penalty is equally as 
wrong, and so far as ous duty to God is eon- 
cerned, we are ae gach bound to resist the 





we cannot help. 

But it may he objecied, that if we cease to 
vote we cease to exert an influence in the go- 
vernment. 

This is not true. The effect of our vote is 
but little, but our influence over others may 
be very extensive. 

We know that the influence of our vote 
in changing public opinion is but a trifle at 
most, and we also know that if public opin- 
ion is changed the laws must change in some 
way or other to correspond with it. [lence 
all that is to be done is to change public 
opinion. 

es 








ap 
From the True Democrat. 


White Slavery. 


We have been furnished with the follow- 
ing facts in regard to White Slavery at the 
South by a gentleman now there. Such 
things are to be expected. He that would 
enslave a colored person for money, would 
also a white person. A conscience that would 
permit the one would the other also. Jt was 
truly said by the Rev. John Wesley, that 
“Slavery was the sum ofall villany.” In- 
deed it 1s difficult to imagine a crime which 
18 not committed under its guardianship. 


A WHITE SLAVE. 


Washington, a white boy, was taken from 
Virginia to South Carolina at the age of se- 
ven, and tuence to Georgia, and sold to Col. 
B. His daughter, the lady of a lawyer, re- 
lated to me the fact, saying that the little fel- 
low used to tell the story to their children, 
and weep. His tale was this: that his moth- 
er was very poor, and ata time when she 
was sick, he was placed in a “negro quar- 
ter,” in the care of a negro woman, and at 
night a man came and tied his feet and hands 
and took him on horseback. He wept, and 
tried to seream; bot the wretch placed his 
hand over his mouth. Col. B’s. wife pro- 
hibited his telling the story to the children, 
because it made and uphappy.— 
“Wash” died the slave of Col. B. at the age 
of 22. 





ANOTHER. 
Eliza was the offspring of parents in Vir- 
ginia, in high life; but to conceal their guilt, 





penalty ae the law: and therefore, we coe 


their child when an infant, was placed with 
a Borse at the “negro quarters,” and was 


| 


| «The abolitionists here, have often express- 
. . led strong desires to have the Black Laws of 
This week we send out bills, to those oW- | Ohio repealed. They have branded Dr. Har- 
ing for the Bugle. We do this not te amuse | vey as anti-abolition, anti-christian, &c., for 
them but asan urgent demand for what is | putting - bad Named caus" 4 ad 
i | se of wh . 

| tah hehe eee, | think they did Mr. Harvey injustice by such 
| charges. Weli, Harvey's school has come 

| of their indebted i ly. If you! to nought! Another Seminary has been rear- 
| have not the money by you, borrow it and | ed by those very persons who spoke so hard 
' send it by next mail, or hand it to the local | #aimst Mr. H. We thought when this build 


| , P ; ing was being erected, an avenue was open- 
| agent if there be one in your neighborhood. | ing through which wo ceuld cetad 0 tho 


| The receipts of the snbscription list have, - .~ 4 intelligence. But alas! what 
; . | do we hear 

by no means, been sufficient to mect the ex ‘No person that has one drop of African 

| penses of publication. Prior to the first Of | peed in hime or her, shall be permitted to en- 

| October last, this deficiency was supplied by | yer this institution!’ 


| one individual who advanced a large sum | * Why not !’—was the question. 

out of his own pocket. He is now in imme-| _* If we admit the person that has one drop, 

diate went of the money thus expended and | ** shall have to adinit the one with two; if 
sag tag: y a we admit the one with two drops, we shall 

his only means of repayment is from the me- | have to admit the right down ol? 

ney due for the Bugle previous to that time.| What does this prove? It proves what 

Liberty party and Whig abolitionism is.” 
The school here referred to, is the one pre- 

sided over by the immortal Witson Hosss, 

an account of whose shameless conduct to 
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Will you who receive bills forward im- 
mediately the money, as requested in them! 
In some cases the bills include merely the 
even sum due up to the Ist of October but ; , 
generally they inclade a part of what has | one of his scholars will be found in another 
since become due, and the amount mention. | place, and whose claim to respectability and 
ed in a few of them, pays some weeks in | chivalry after such behavior, should be scout, 
advance. This plan was adopted in order to | ed from,society. If such a schoo} has been 
make the sums such as can easily be sens by , established, and has been sustained by the 
mail. | inf of professed abolitionists, the faet 
is a proof that they have no just appreciation 
of the equal rights of all men; and for them 
to assume the anti-slavery name, while dest> 
tute of the eimplest elements of its charaeter, 
is certainly wrong. Anti-slavery requires 
life as well as profession; it demands deeds as 
well as words of those who claim to be its 
advocates. 

Our correspondent also presents a personal 
grievance, which he gives as a reason for ask- 
ing the question he does. Hear him. 

“ A good old voting abolitionist and I, had 











If any should receive bills who have paid, 
they will please send us word immediately, 
stating as nearly as they can the time of the 
payment and to whom it was made. 

JAMES BARNABY, 
Publishing Agent. 


Feb. 18th, 1848. 
To those Owing Pledges. 
Thera is on the books of the Western So 
ciety a list of pledges made since the first of 
June last amounting to about one thousand 





dollars. 


considerable dealing together—I eultivated 


his farm. He gota littlea with me and 


The Execative Committee is greatly in | told me I did not suit him. Well, I conelu- 


need of funds. Will not those owing pledg- 
es forward them! If those who have pledg- 
ed considerable sums, cannot at present con- 
veniently pay the whole amount, they wil! 
please forward a part, and thus relieve the 
Committee from ite present aecessities. 








ded as I did not suit him, 1 would not stay 
on his farm. A settlement had to be made. 
Without coming to me for it, he went to « 
Justice of the Peace. On being asked. ‘would 
| he allow me to swear to my account!’ he an- 
jewered, ‘If there be eny way to keep bim 
i from it, will de eo! 1 shall sty pothing in 





ooo 











regard to the injury I received, and refer to the | 
case because it was, ia part, the cause of my 
inquiry.” 


General Items. 


The population of Buffalo has increased 


Pasa HIM anouxp.—The following artic, Trem . !—A  corresp t of the 
,sle from the Cin. Herald relates about as Voice of Freedom, Vt. who has been traver- 
| contemptible a case of Culorphobiaas we have | sing the Great West, appears to have been 


a 





Such conduct as this from professed abvli- | ten thousand—or about thirty three per cent ever met with. If the reptile spirit of Wi’ thrown into a severe fit of exialics by con- 


tionists, he is unable to comprehend—he | 
wants an explanation—he cannot understand | 
how such men can be friends of the slave; 


—within twelve months. 


of I 
wheels of that reform, 
far wrong io his conclusion. The question | number of chiefs and officers, A miluary 





he has asked, has suggested many thoughts | Aimanac would probably read “Look out for 


upon which we have not time now to dwell. | squalls about this time.” 


| 


A Correction. 





In one of the memorials prepared for cir- | ital on the 4th of July next. 
culation by the Executive Committee, the | old man, the slave of Washiogton, whom 
following resolution is given as having been | Woodbury tells about, will be there to assisi 
adopted by the General Assembly. | in the ceremony. 

“desoleed, That in the name and on be-! 


half of the people of Ohio, we co hereby pro- | 
test against the annexation of the republic of | 


The British war steamer feenger was dri- 


"Texas to the union of these States, aa un- | evast of Africa; and out of 270 persons on | 


just, inexpedient, and destructive of the pence, ! board of her, 
safety, and well-being of the Nation; aud we | 
do, in the name and on behalf of the said peo- | 
ple, solemnly declare that Congrese has uo | 
power conferred on it by the Constitution of | 
the United States, to consent to such annex- 
ation; and that the people of Ohio cannot be 
bound hy any such covenant, league or ar- 


saved. 
Madawe Aperatog, the sister ofthe French 
king, died recently. 





Recent reports from Mexico say that San- | to make him. known ag the hater—the mur, 
in his opinion they are putting back the cause ta Anoa is fn the State of Pueblama Siate | derer at heart of the colored man. 

ipati acting as aclog upon the | not yet annexed to this country as one of the | 
and we think he is not | sisterhood-~snd is surrounded by « large | 


The corner-stone of the great Washington th 
| Monument will be laid at the National Cap-' dignation. It appears that there is an accad= , along to Saturn's fertile grounds, illumina- 
Wouder if that | emy in Harveysburg over which presided an | ted by seven satellites and meyniiicent rings; 


Late Curopean papers mention the decease 


son Hones desires to craw! into noteriety by 


templating the wonderous beauties of that 
| such means, so be it. We will lend our aid | 


portion of the Mississippi valley in which 
Illinois—from which Siate’he writes—is so 
highly favored as to be. He says:— 

Wilson Tlobbs. “I should be pleased to vive you a proper 
| the towa of Harveysburg, in this State, of | beauteous yroves and splendid prairies, and 1 
| an exhibition of that prejudice against color, | believe that if I could explore the whole sur- 


| go peculiarly American, the erveity of which | face of this earth and then throw off invisi- | 


' 


is enough to make the blood of every right ble Telegraphic wires to the planet Jupiter 


inking and right feeling man boil with in- 


, Orthodox Quaker, rejoicing in the nume of —then step on to Herschel, aud extend my 


| pectable and wealthy parents, the sister in. 


‘ of the most respectaile character, made her, There! ifthatis nota flight, we know noth- 


ven upon a ledge of rocks off the northern | sppearance at the School and eutered upow. ing sbout distances. Noone hut a magnetic 


; the regular discharge cf her duties av a pa- 


She is about 18 years of age, well eda- elarvoyant would be hardy enough to atiempt 


| pile 


but 5 are known to have beew | gated, of excellent abilities and of refined and *UCh a rowle of travel; the very thought of it 


{tender sensibilities, By the lawa of Ohio, makes one ache. 
| she is a free white person, and entitled to all and 
| the privileges of such, and there is not the 
; Slightest indication in her appearance to dis- 
| Veguish her from other young Jadies of her, ther} 
| age, unless it be a fairer complexion. By* 


Jupiter, Satarn, Herschel, 
“a hundred other solar systems and un- 
| numbered worids"—ean imaginstion go fur- 


oe 


| idea of this portion of the Mississippi valley, , 
We have just learned from a resident of but I find wyself incapable of portraying these | 


survey his rich and beautiful soi!, and pass | 


Wilson Hobbs, A young lady Miss Mar- | views a little further;—go through a hundred | 
garet Campbell by name, the daughter of res- , Other Solar Systems and unnurwbdered worlds, | 
J should then retern to the great Missiasippl | 
‘law of W. L. Keyes resident in the town, and exclaim, ceri/y this is the» Fairy” land!” | 


rangement, made between Cou 
foreign State or nation.” 

We have recently been informed that this 
is a mistake—that the Legislature never pas- 
sed such resolution. ‘The work from which 
1t was copied, is a compilation of the action 
of Legislative and other bodies, in relation tu 
the proposed admission of Texas; and unless 
the compiler had ready access to the journals 
of the various Legislatures, and leisure to ex. 
amine each and all tor himself, we can easi- 
ly understand how he was misled in refer- 
ence to this by a common newspaper report, 
and consequently misled others. 

» The resolution in question it appears was 
eubmitted in a report to the Senate by Benj. 
F. Wade during the session of 1837-8, 1 
was idered, 1, and the fol- 
lowing substitute afterward adopted. 





“Resolved, by the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, ‘That in the name, and on 
behalf of the people of the State of Ohio, we 
do hereby solemnly protest against the an- 
nexation of ‘l'exas to the union of these Uni- 
ted States."’ 


So it appears that the abolitionists have 
given Ohio more credit than she deserves— 
have supposed that she took higher ground 
in relation to the Texan iniquity than she 
really did. We are sorry that a mistake was 
made ia quoting a resolution which was rot 
adopted, and we thank the friend who gave 
us the information necessary to correct the 
error into which we had al! fallen. 

A Cuanor.—The last National Era an- 
nounces that the Ex. Committee of the A- 
merican and Foreign A. S. Society under 
whose auspices that paper was published, 
have transferred their right and title in it, to 
its present editor Dr. Bailey. That com- | 
mittee raised a large sum of money for the 
establishinent of a Liberty party press at 
Washington and for other purposes; the funds 
thus collected, and which have not yet been 
expended, will now be used for the “other 
purposes”—whether to the satisfaction of all 
the donors is rather questionable. 

There was something faking to Liberty 
party in the idea of having an organ at Wash- 
ington; and although the Doctor's course dis- 


| carefully tracing her genealogy however, it 


(or Dr. Bailey congratulates the Liberty 


gresaand any | of Luca Baisaic, an old soldier of the Aus- | 


| trian army who died at the advanced age of 
| 116 years. He had been a soldier 96 years, 
and an inveterate tobacco smoker 102 years. 
He dicd as he had lived, with a pipe ia his 
; mouth, 

Fintat Love ys. Love of Money.—A 
few months since, it was found necessary ta 
! disinter some bodies ig the city of New 
| York, when one of them—a femaile—was 
| found in a state of complete petrefaction, and 
perfect as when first interred. It was taken 
charge of by her son, with the expectation it 
would again be consigned to the earth; but 





twenty-five cents a sight! 





Tue Eicurn woxver or tae Wortp.— 
Rev. Mr. Kendall of Verona, N. Y. who 


year, was recently invited to the charge of a 
church in New York city, whose members 
offered him a salary of $1500. He declined 


instead of doing so, Ae is exhibiting it at | 


receives for his pastorial eervices $400 a! 


is said, through several suceessive genera- party on its nomination for President. We | 


} tions, it appears that an ancestor on the ma- hepe the Doctor will be with us before the | 
| ternal wide was the daughter of a wealthy canvass closes, If he comes, we shall hail! 
| slaveholder and one of his slaves, though by him as a powerful accession to our ranks. — 
| going still further back it is probable that Garion of Freedom. 
| she will be found to bave beena lineal if not | 
a legitimate descendant of that general fath- ; ‘ ; 
se of the race, from whom Wile Hobbs dew 13 its editor knowing to the fact that the Dr. \ 
| tived his aristocratic blood. After she had | haa either been read out of the Liberty party , 
| been attending the school two days, su8- yanks, or was neverin them? We ceanot | 
; Picion of the impurity of her descent waa! ooo. ue his remarks otherwise H 
communicated to the smooth faced quaker, 
who being moved by the spirit doubtless, end | x erg oe 
by the feat that it would lance the reputa- | C7 The proposed Coxsritetion or Wis- 
tion of his Academy, took the opportunity CoNnsin, like the Constitution of most other 
during school hours and in the presence of Siates of this Democratic Union, restricts the 
the whole School, brutally to insult her by ~ tight of suffrage to “white” men, We buve 


ordering her to leave the institution and not ‘ 
to return. ‘The cruelty of the degrading in- often heard foreigners remark that the elimate 


sult covered the unhappy girl with shame and of this country was very unfavorable to the 
confusion, who left the presence of the un-! human constitution. However this may be, 
manly wreich in the midst of her owa teat® iors ig something in the political climate of | 


and those of sympathising teachers and fel- > : ‘ , 
low pupils. We understand that the oceur- | America that is certainly very unfavorable so 


rence lias created a good deal of indignation | State and National Constitutions. 
in the neighborhood, which will probably 
take some decided means to show how little | 


it participates in such mean asaaults and what hie fri re ah " 
ie thinks of thele perpetrators, We wish many of our Ohio friends, has left the office 


What does the Clarion mean by the above? | 





ae ony 


i 
' 


Ouiver P. Jounson, favorably known to 





accepting the call—a very rare circumstance 
for one thus situated, and which manifests a 
disregard of lucre not often seen in gentle- 
| 


other texture. 





A NeW appLicarion or CuLororoam.— 
This agent his been used with complete suc- 
cess in soothing the agonies of the dving.— 
A physician in Boston, speaking of the case 
of an individual upon whom that tral was 
tnade, remarks: ‘The success of the applica- 
tion was coinplete, and the patient's last mo- 
ments were tranquil and void of pain." 





Evection Exrraorvinany.—One of our 





| 
men of his cloth, or in fact of those of any | 


fugitive slaves, and denying the use of its ‘and nine just Democrats who necd no repen- 
| jails for their incarceration. ‘The bill passed | tance." 


friend Wilson Hobbs no greater unhappiness of the New ¥ ork Tribune where he labored 

than fully to see and to understand, what a 4% assistant editor, and designs issuing a 

despicable thing he has been guilty of, ; weekly paper from Blackstone, Mass. Sue- 
‘* ‘cess to him in his undertaking. 


Lirtte Ruope Istanv.—The Legislature onewnnnann 
of this State has passed an act forbidding its! Wo ane tuey!—The editor of the 
officers, a8 such, to assist in the recapture of | Fuungsuwn Republican speaks of “ninety 





We were notaware that there were 
the Senate unanimous'y, and the House bya ' $0 many in the country, Cag he give their 
vote of 39 to 17. }numes? 

The States which have forbidden their offi- ' 
cers to use their official power for the benefit 
of slave-catchers, are 

New Hanpsmire, 


Henry, the slave who was made the sub- 
{ ject of the resolutions presented by Giddings 
| to the House of Representatives and which 





exchanges mentions thatthe Provincial Coun- | 
cil of Baltinore—a Catholic body of course | 
—has elected the Must Blessed Virgin Mary | 
—‘the Queen of Angels," as Patron of this | 
country. 
The semi-annual dividend—says the Bos- | 
ton Post—of twelve railroad corporations in | 
the vicinity of that city, recently declared, 
amounted to one million of dollars. 


OP A correspondent of the Christian Jd- 





pleased many of the party, yet the paper was 
established, and the American and Foreign 
Society had the power of appointing another 


vocate and Journa/ thus sensibly discourses 
of modern Methodist preaching. 


While miristers of other denominations 


| wonder-working number—what State will 


editor whenever its members chose so to do. | are adopting the plain old Wesleyan style of 
How is it now? A considerable portion of | preaching, and have hearers, and do them 
their money has been spent; the Era is now , good too, we are giving it up, and adopting 
Dr. Bailey's organ, not their's; he is the pro- | a fashionable, powerless style of preaching, 
rf y gan, , | that is understood by a few only, and will 
prietor, not they. | be lauded by those who have itching ears, 
We have curiosity enough to desire to, but of little or no profit to any one, alter all 
peep behind the curtain, and learn the why , our pulpit preparations in selecting fine, flow- 
and wherefore of this change; did the friends | ing and rhetorical flourishes. If the preach- 
: | er should be informed that one of his fash- 

of Dr. Bailey fear the Era was too low-ton- | ionable hearers was offended at his plain and 
ed in ite anti-slavery to suit the party, and pointed application of truth, or pointed re- 
was it apprehended that a successor to the | proof of some fashionable and prevailing | 
present editor might be appointed at the inee- | vier, he would feel as if his popularity was | 





| were laid on the table, has obtained his free- 
‘dom. By what means this was accowplish- 


‘ed, we have not yet learned. 
{ 


Massacnuserrs, 

Vermont, 

Connecticet, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pi 

Reese terane. (Dr. Elder of Phila, referring to Hen- 
Seven, is said to be a very remarkable and | 'Y Clay's determination to obtain a re-nomi- 
! pation for the Presidency at the hands of the 





} 


' 


| 


Whig National convention says, ‘The final 
perseverance of saints is nothing to that of | 
sinners.”’ 


complete it? and will they then be ready for | 
a dissolution of the Union? Who ean tell! 


“ WHEEL ABOUT AND TURN ABOUT, AND DO: | 
just so."—May 13th, 1847, R. C. Scnencr | O<There are only some twenty THnce | 
and S. T. Vinrox, of Ohio, members of the thousand adults in Alabama who can neither 
Lower House of the U. S. Congress, did, in | "ad OF write—seareely one in five of its 
their places, solemnly declare, and vote that | Citizens can spell a~b ab, or make pot hooks \ 
it should be placed upon record, that and hangers in a copy book. 


“ By the act of the Republic of Mexico, war — pee . / 
ewisied between that Republic and the United Gy" The letter of T. from the South shall | 
appear next week, 


States.” 


On the 3rd of January, 1843, they did ina 
like manner further assert, that the present 
war with Mexico, was 


| 


Palfrey *s Speech. 





The following extracts are from the speech 
of J. G. Palfrey, delivered in the House of | 
| Representatives on the 26th ult., in reply to | 
Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina. 


. * 


“ Unconstitulionally and unnecessarily bee 
gun by the President of the United States.” 


Will these Hononante! gentlemen or their 
friends be kind enough to inform us when 


they spoke the truth, and when they told a) Sir, the gentleman tells me nothing when 





Presidential election of 1844, thera were 
about three millions of voters; between one 
, hundred and one hundred and fifty thousand 
of these voters were holders of slaves; that) 
is,the majority of uon-slaveholding voters | 
over slaveholging, was somewhere between | 
seven hundred thousand, and three snil- 
lions—-a disproportion of twenty or thirty to. 
one. | 
But is the gentleman to be told by me, of 
the power which can be exeited by the cnn- | 
centrated energies of an active oligarchy, | 
Spread over a country, intent on a single pol- | 
| ley, and bound togethers by a common intelli- | 
geace and a eommon imterestl—how, with | 
its ever watebful ambition, it will take the | 
lead of the busy and inert musses, how it can 
intimidate and overawe the weak, beyuile! 
and conciliate the easy, and bribe the inerce- | 
| nary. aug these who can influence the] 
- public volee t Filteen years ago there was | 
a yteat excitement ta this country, and a) 
powerful pariy was organized, against the ; 
institution of Free Masonry. The charge. 
waa, (ldo not enter into the merits of the, 
controversy.) thes that institution had been 
‘the cause of the death of a citizen, and that! 
it was an inesponaible power, spread like | 
net-work over the land, and compacted by > 
oaths and symboia which gave it an omnipo- | 
lent wpily and seeresy of action. But how 
many wore lives of citizens have been sxeri- | 
fieed to the Masonry of the Slavetolders, | 
and how much more pecteet is their mutual 
| undérsianding, and their combination of pow- | 
| er and activity, thanany sysiem of oaths and 
| symbols could create! Slavery exists in but | 
half of the Statea of this Union. But by the | 
possession of the bulk cf the property in| 
those States, and by a virtuxl monopoly of | 
the means of education, !t appropriates to it 


| self the interna! government of those States, 
jand their influence beyond their borders.—- | 


Small as are its comparative numbers, it takes | 
its place in the national councils, as the rep- | 
resentative of the aggregate weight of those | 
States. - 

With this weight, and with the akill deri-| 


| ved fromm making poiitics iss study and prac-| 


tiee, it comes asa selier into the market of 
the national patronage—with the retaining 
fees of fortunes for the basely sordid, and | 
promotion for the basely.aspizing. What} 
wonder that, with such advantayes, it should | 
find willing and capable tools beyond its own | 
domain! What wonder that it shonid find 
means to perplex the simple, and beguile 
and sooth the good, a8 well as to enlist and 
use the selfish } What wonder that it should 
be able to play off parties against exch other, 
and take to itself effectually the balance of 


j 
‘ 
| 
| 


power, and the lion's share of the prizes at) 
stake. 
* . * * * | 


{Speaking of the exercise of the political | 
power of the slaveholders, he says,) 

See how it is exercised. Let me first men- | 
tion the unntterably heinous law—I canchar- | 
acterize it by no milder epithet—of Feb. 12, | 
1793, putting the liberty of every freeman in | 
this nation at the mercy of every paltry town | 
or county wagistrate whom the kidnapper 
may delude or bribe to do his dirty work.— 
If my neighbor sues me for twenty dollars, 
the Constitution of my country gives me the 
security of a jury of our peers to pass be- 
tween us. Not so with my liberty, which I 
value at more than twenty dollars. Let a 
stranger come among us of the free States 
and claim one of our number as his ranaway 
slave, and let him satisfy, any how, some tra- 
ding justice that his claim is good, and that 
justice's warrant is good for him against all 
the world. ‘The law makes no distinction 
between white and bleck men, though, if it 
did, it would make no difference in the enor- | 
mity of the principle. Let the man-stealer | 
get that warrant, and with it he may bring 
me or any representative from a free State to , 





| the auction block close by this Capitol, to | 


make our next remove in chains to Natchez | 
or New Orleans. He may take my wife | 
from my side, or my infant from its cradle, | 
and, if [ resist, he is armed with the whole | 
power of the country to strike me down.— | 
The odious law, by its letter, threatens and 

insults the Governor of Massachusetts or | 
New York at much as the darkest menial | 
they employ. Do gentlemen say the law 

would never be so executed? Be it so.— 

what would prevent it? ‘The law of force, | 


or the fear of foree. ‘The standing outraze | 


! 


gentleman on this floor. 
| cuss the question whether the negro inlertor- 


rae om a ee 


tate not to say, would do no discredit to ny 
But I do not dis- 





ity is to be traced to a congenial incapacity, 
or to the depression and low culture of iuna- 
ny generations. It is a great problem. I 
have not time for it. It is teo intricate and 
vast. Nor, determined either way, woold it 
have any material convexion with the main 
qweation | have in hand, or direetly beer on 
the —— nuw io the contemplation of 
this Commitiee. I have been stepping aside 
a litle way in the gentleman's track. 


e ° * o e 


{Referring to the classification of Abeli- 
tionisis, he places first the Disunionists, of 
whom he thus speaks :} 


There are, in the first place, the Abolition- 
ists, etrietly und commonly socalled. ‘Their 
specific distinction, as a body, is, that they 
urge a dissolution of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and of the Union. With the gentleman 
on the other side who expressed his senti- 
menis not long ago, they hold to the “sacred 
right of revolution.”” He calied it *the moat 
sacred of all rights.” They atrach to ita 
siwilar sanctity, though they would not pros- 
eeute the object in the way which I would 
think most legitimate, They are, generally 
at least, non-resistants, ond most of them 
even refrain trum voting, trom setuples 
against giving even that support to a Govern- 
ment which they regard as implicated in se 
mech wrong. With a late President of the 
College of South Carolina, they have ‘cal- 
culated the value of the Union,” and, as they 
do the sum, the Union turns out to cost too 
much. Among them are persons of the 
teat purity of life,and the most vaselfish 
philanthropy. ‘There are individuals of emi- 
nent abilities, of the highest eultute, and of 
social eonneetions the most esteemed. There 
are those who Lear the great historical names 
of the North——names which one eannot read 


| the story of the heroic perieds of New Eng- 


land withowt continually meeting. 


Black Laws. 
Notwithstanding the Ohio Legislature is 
Whig, yet it is redten on the subject of Free- 
dom. We have seen all along in ite pro- 
ceeding, a must contemptible Linking of the 
subject of slavery. The resolutions it pass- 
ed un slavery and the war were not 
ed, and did not utter forth the sentiments of 


Ohio Whigs, And now it has set ils seal to 
its infainy by its proveedings in regard to the 
Black Laws. 


This action of the Legislatare, and the ac- 
tion of the Whig State Convention, has pla- 
eed the Whig party in a false light, That 
Convention entirely evaded the subject of the 
Bleck Laws, and of slavery generally. It is 
true, it endorsed the Wilmot Proviso, but 
there was no open, hearty denunciation of 
slavery. ‘The fires of Freedom are pent up 
in the breasts of Whigs by party expediency 
smotherings, and in our opinion a new State 
Convention has got to be beld to let them 
break forth in their power, or they will Gad 
another channel. How can a true, zealous 
Whig, in whom the fires of Freedom are 
burning, take the stump and advocate the sue» 
cess of the Whig party, basing his appeals 
upon the principles of Liberty and equality, 
while these acts of the Legislature,and omis- 
sions of the Convention stare him in the face? 
He can’t do it. ‘The Whig people must as- 
semble by regular eppurnied delegates in Con- 
vention, and blow # louder blast for Free- 
dom than has yet been heard, or the party 
will sleep the sleep of death forever.— True 
Democrat, 

from the Cincinnati Herald. 
Beware of the Imposter. 


A colored man, calling himself Smith, or 
sometimes Peter Smith, has travelled over 
some parts of Ohio and New York, and has, 
under false pretences, collected varions sums 
of money from the friends of the colored peo- 

. From letters received trom different in- 
dividuals, it appears he has made a variety 

stat i pecting myself, and aid that 
1 had given him, all of which are false. In 
one letter money was sent to me for him, but 
I could tind no such man, and therefore re- 





ting of the Society next spring? Some of Pheee | 
the men—if we mistake not—un the Ex. 
Committee whieh sold the paper to Dr. B. 
made a somewhat similar move a few years 
sinee—selling the orgen of the American So- 
ciety in order to prevent that Society getting 
possession of its own paper. But probably 
this bargain and sale was done with the know- 
ledge and advice of the consitituentey of 
the Committee, and the contributors to the 
press; if so, no one has any right to com- 
plain. : 
Exceepinety Feaarvi.—A_ proposition 
was made the other day in the State Senste 
to authorize the Governor to employ ‘ta sui- 
table person’ to revise the school laws; 
whereupon a Mr. Olds, jealous for the honor 
of Anglo-Saxondom, moved to amend by in- 
serting the word “while” before persons.— 
The motion was lost by 14 to 20. The mem- 
‘ber though defeated, was neither cast down 
nor discouraged; which should be exceeding- 
dy gratifying to his friends. 





The Ivverexvent Democnar, spesking of 
the glory and profit of the Mexican war, says. 
“At the sacrifice of one hundred millions ot 
dellars and twenty thousand Americans, we 
have suceceded in killing ten thousand Mex- 
jeans.” This is rating the Mexicans pretty 
high, bot as it is what the government has 
heen willing to par for their capture, we Sup- 
pose the value of each may be thus siate? 
@19,000 4.2 Americans = 1 Mexican. 


ruined and his usefulness destroyed. 
things never discourage the old Methodist 
preachers. They would only smileand say, 
i *l hope I have done my duty, and have done 


lie—whether we are to believe their asser- | he says that the free interest of this country | 
tion of °47 and reject that of °48, or to re- | is secure, because *the Free States are in the 
colee thet of 49 and dlectedit the cas of ascendancy in all the branches of the Govern- 


and indignity, standing on the defiled pages 
of the Statute Book, are still the same. 
. * * * 

Again; the gentleman urged to this point 
the natural inferiority of the negro race. 
has no doubt examined, and knows how to 
expose, the seeming paradox of those ingen- | 
ious men whe have held that the balance of | 
power was shifted, and the sceptre of the | <*°==""=m ee — 
world passed from the colored to the white =r THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
race, sume twenty-five centuries ago, at the | portunity of informing their friends and the 
capture of Babylon by the Persians; and I) pubiic generally that they have commenced 
presume he decides the question rightly. | the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
(Mr. Clingman interrupted, and was under- | warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
stood to say he had referred to the Egyptians, | Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
and relied on the formation of the Egyptian them will receive prompt attention, Upon 
skull.] The gentleman speaks of the Egyp- | the reeeption of such, they will give liberal 
tians. Undoubtedly he has attended to the | acceptances if desired—charges reasonable. 


| turned it. Ihave not known him, For the 

purpose of protecting benevolent individuals 
| trom further impositions, | request all the an- 
| ti-slavery papers in the country to publish 


, this notice. 
JOHN RANKIN. 
Ripley, Ohio, Feb. 4, 1848. 





somé good; for the devil is offended, and | +474 j 


ment; and their majority 6f more than fifty | 


some of his children displeased.’ [ am a- 
fraid we are too fond of that kind of preach- 
ing which makes every body happy; a8 our 
beloved brother Fry used to say, “We are 
all happy, saint and sinner.’ 

Not the Methodists only, but most other 
denominations have adopted a style of prea- 
ching that does not reach the sinner who is 
clothed in purple and fine linen—it lacks the 
plainness and force of Nathan's preaching to 
David, it does not say tohim, ‘Thou art the 
man !"’ but leaves him to be happy with the 
Saints, and in the enjoyment of a delusive 
peace. Reformers are striving to break up 
this state of things. to bring the professors of 
christianity out of the moral wilderness in 
which they have been abiding, to persuade 
them to adopt that style of preaching and of 
practisng which Truth requires, and which 
will make them terrible to the foes of God 
“as an army with banners;” and for doing 
this, they are denounced as infidels, as dis- 
organizers ! 

SE 

Wurse was Amos Tocg, Liberty party's 
Representative from New Hampshire, when 
Congress voted the thanke of that body to 
Scott and Taylor? Hele, in the Senate, vo 
ted against their peing presented, but the on 
ly opposition mado to them inthe House aas 
the negative of Giddings. Where, ob where, 
' was Amoe then? 

’ 





| votes on this floor, and in the electoral colle- 
ges, is greater than they ever had in former’ 
(<7 In New Jersey, the Court of Errors | times.” It is true, notwithstanding some 
and Appeals has decided that a slave bora | singular facts, themselves growing out of the | 
prior to 1804 is not entitled to his freedom, ; fact of the extension of Slavery and of the | 
under the State Constitution, although it de- | Slave Power, under the forms of the Consti- 
clares that **all men are by nature iree.”’— | tution, in a way never contemplated by the 
How long will men put their learning before | framers of that instrament. Jt is true, not- 
their conscience and enslave themselves to | withstanding that Ohio and New York to- | 
parchments !—Cin. Herald. gether have only 4 representatives in the oth- 
Sen will castave themesives ¢ hment, | &% branch of the Legislature, 55 in this, and , 
“ , ; O parcument, 59 in the Electoral Colleges, while fifteen | 
Mr. Herald, just so long as they act upon Slave States, (all except Virginia,) with an) 
the principle of observing their written con- | aggregate free population only about as large } 
tracts, and eomply with the bonds they give, | #8 the population of New York and Ohio to- 
It is thi devenens ¢ hment which Stthers have 30 voles in the other House, 78 
a a eer bien }in this, and 108 in the election of President | 
induces the merchant to pay his note at sixty | and Vice President. What the gentleman , 
days; the bank to redeem its paper at sight; | says is true, notwithstanding this singular 
the officers of a government to execute its | distribution of political power which the in-. 
lowes cn} @ lo whe @ Consti | troduction of new Slave States has brought | 
gs © people who form a Constitur! shout, But it is not all the truth. The gen- 
tion to uphold its provisions. | tleman did not intend to disguise anything; 
The difficulty in the case referred to, we - sone — facts, — on this point, 
w not snit the purpose is argument.— 
ied ys - yr A taapre gti _ The free a of the United Suates, ao- 
Contract, than In an obligation to | cording to the censos of 1840, amounted to 
observe tto parch-| pot far from fifteen mi!lions; the slavehold- 
ment, as the Herald would express it. e18, at a liberal estimate, were not more than | 
three huodred th a5 millions 
A Miwontry or Ove !—In the vote of the | 204 8 half against three hondred thousand, a 
Lower House at Washington, tendering the nomerical preponderance among the free 


ion, in the proportion of nearly fif 
thanks of Congress to Scott, Taylor, and oth- | Guletedan - js well Te mh { 


er less noted butchers of Mexicans for their, —— 
deeds of blood, there we bot one vote inthe | * The probability is, that there are nat so 


ive: ; many 2s 300,000 sisveholders, and that the’ 
20d ond ches wes given by Jochus BR.  isated proportion of $9 to 1 is quite with- 
ee in the truth. 


‘ 


| 
| 














“Horer to whem honer ie due,” ! 


| euch a case as that of the American Frederick 


curious hint in Herodotus, bearing en that) 4 Gdrexe Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
ti he | reads Appian, a 


h 
writer not commonly in the hands of profes- 
sed scholars. Heis a reader of Polybins, 
and has weighed his merits and those of the 
other great masters in that department of 
composition in such exact critical scales as 
to feel justified in placing tim at the head of 
the list in respect to political sagacity. He 
cannot have overlooked that singular pas- 
sage in 80 common an author as Herodotus, 
in which the old chonicler has been thought 
to say, that the ancient Egyptians, the re- 
mote source perhaps of Greek civilization, 
were woolly headed negroes. T will not de- 
fend that interpretation of his words. But it 
is no invention of any of your high-flying 
Abolitionists of the present day; it has been 
received by grave and plodding English and 
German doctors, who read, and pondered, 
and smoked, and annotated, long before such 
a /usus nature as an American abolitionist 
was ever heard of. The gentleman has as- 
certained the complexion of the great captain 
of antiquity, the Carthagentan Hannibal, and 
knows how far it resembled that of the Ly- 
bizns and Nubians whom he led to twenty 
years triomphs over the sharp-beaked eagles 
of Rome. He sees how to dis of the 
phenomenon of the French mulatto, Alexan- 
dre Dumas, that miracle of prolific genius.— 
He can show that no stress is to de laid on 





Douglass, now of Buffulo, New York, ten 
years ago a te Bib yey pane up scraps 
of Jeaves of the Bible in 1 
more to teach himself to » then workin: 
three years on the wharves at New Bed ford, 


tiers of Balti- | 


west Front street, Cincinuati. 
HIRAM 8S. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1847. 


Books for the People. 
Just received at the Salem Book-Store, 


Human Rights, and their Political guaranties, 
by E. P. Horlbut. 
Pd 





Woman, her Education and Influence, 
Mrs. Hugo Reid, with notes by Mrs. 
M. Kirkland. 

The Philosophy of Mesmerism. 

Book of the Teeth. 

Book of the Feet. 

Combe's & Fowler's Phrenological and Phy- 
slulogieal works, &c., &c. 

@ GREAT VARIETY 
Of Juveniles, selected with great cere. 

All the standard “ Water-Care” works. 

Phonetic Works—all that are published in the 
United States. 

A variety of School, Classical, Scientife, 
and Miscellaneous Booke. 

Blank Books, Slates and Stationary of al! de 
scriptions. 

All offered on the most favorable terms, 
by D. L. GALBREATH. 
Salem, Jan. 4th, 1845. 


" WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 








without a day's echooling, 1 presume, in his 
life, set now speaking the Finglish language 


with 2 {eres and an eloqueace which, I hesi-! 


-_ 


Revised Edition, jugt yeceived at the 
Sacem Booxstoag. 
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\ | ve N T | her head, and said, * Why, John Pandevack! | this hideous fashion, and appeal with an air ] " > 
Po ETRY. 33 MISCELLANEOUS. | is this you?’ and ‘My dear friend Mary | of triuiaph to the practice, in this respect, of | True Independence. | PROSPECTUS | 
areata a, | Saaenal —- , Wilt m!? were the words that as quick as | the patriarchs, aposties and prophets. Nev-| Soon after his establishmentin Philadel- oF TSS ‘ 
For the Bugle. | How Mrs. Pandevack Jed Jolin Pande- | ougit passed between us, and then follow- | er was there a more unhappy application of  phia, Franklin was offered a piece for publi- | EDINBURGIL QUARTERLY 


ali lebaf ‘ a . preenallgting +: 
ed mutwa!l inquiries after each other's health, | Seripture. ‘The venerable worthies referred | cation in his newspaper. | ges 
| jand the expression of surprise on her part | to, itis trae, wore their beards, but they wore he begged the gentleman would leave it for Phrenological Journal, 
; —: 4 | that the name of ** Pandevack,”’ which »tood | them whole and entire: no razor was sulfer- | consideration, ‘The hext day the author call-| AND MAGAZINE OF MORAL AND INTELLECTU- 
Floating down Time's ceaseless river slumber Messrs, Eprrors: | by itself in aristocratic style on the door plate, | ed to carve out certain little plots and patches | ed and asked his opinion of it.‘ Why, sir,” | AL SCIENCE, 
‘nat bibh We obi! ‘ Iam a plain man, brought up in a plain was the * John Pandevack” with whom she |in that fanciful manner so much in vogue at replied Franklin, “1 am sorry to say that 1 Commencing January, 1848. 
» at VF ’ ets ' way, na plginlitle town down Kast, and | had romped and played in her girlhood. _ | the present day. | think it highly scurrilous and defamatory.— GEORGE COMBE AND ROBERT COX 
Pine not for the joys behind thee, shrink not although at the, present time I should proba-| I leave it for the reader to imagine the con-} Old Father Abraham would be startled ont | But being at a loss on account of my poverty |. r EDITORS ° 
from the ilis-before ! “bly be taken by the undiscerning for one of sternation of my worthy spouse oa finding | of his propriety could he arise and belold | whether to reject it or not, | thought | would | me: 
Waste not life in idle dreaming norin selfish | the aristocracy, there is not 4 man walking how matters stood. ‘Ihe scene was truly | those fantastic festoons all done in hair, which | put it to this issue—at night, when my work iia. 
toil for gato | the —_ —e yee cherishes a deeper de- | dramatic J pone pore eerenat ea ive an exp . i had % gre- | bw yt 1 jee yo) a gt peed baa on 
¢ ‘ | gree of fellow feeling with the mass about | to see each other, and interchanging iod- ue and baboon-like to many men of this | which with a mug of water, I supped hearti- | "one" 7 
Soon the conqueror Death will show thee fim, 1 symmpathinowits the stroggling poor, est civitities in our allusions to former times, eredioe. Fp sepagpe cg hag api i ly, and then wrapping myself A my great ), ie ree, ont cares Aosizes expraaend 
that thy golden dreams are vain, | and would tuin shake the hand ot every hon- | while Mrs. Pandevack, angrily looking om, | choly subject, 1 now refer to the oceasion au- | coat, slept very soundly on the floor tili morn- °Y "ie [overs Of E hrenology on this side off 


Words of Counsel. vack by the Nosg. Being very busy, | 


VOLUME ONE OF THE AMERICAN EDITION, 





; , [ : : : : : ; : Atlantic, and the hope of still further ad- 
: , | est nan who is fighting his way through the , was highly incensed that 1 made so free with} tecedent in point of time to the incidents al- | ing; when another loaf and mug of water af- | the A ? By 5 tg be Sage 
Ope thine eyes thou careless hearted to world’s edvendeh a a Netwith- a ph woman. 1 had not heard of the ready wt th when Mrs. Pandevack com- | forded mea senent Aeabieet Now, sir, | sablishe aw great sedits rege te 
Earth's misery and wrong ; | standing my interior nature (as the transcen- | Wilton fainily for some years, but their his-| pelled me to change my eyes. On account | since I can live very comfortably in this man-; PY Ot OS SECS Iee Sen eae 
See the helpless and the lowly crushed be- | dentalists would term it) is thus imbued with | tory is brief. Shortly after | left my native) of near-sightedness 1 had been obliged to | ner, why should I prostitute my press to per- | ” SCIENTIFIC QUARTERLY 
neath the proud and stron the most tender emotions Which can fill the village, where they then resided, Mr. W ilton,} wear glasses from my boyhood. When in | sonal hatred or party passion, for a more lux- : D vis 
: Pak ia e yb | human breast, I find there is nove of that cor- | the father of Mary, signed bonds for a newly | the country a pair of common iron frames an- | urious living?” One cannot read this anec-| Its character and merits need but little 
Sco the widow's tears of sorrow! hear the giaj appreciation of my character which the elected sherii! fur several thousand dollars, | swered thy purpose, and when I had lived a  dote of this American sage without thinking Comment, further than it emanates from some 
orphan’s bitter ery! ‘heart so fondly looks for, and in searching | and the said Sheriff afterwards absconding| year or two in we city I replaced them with | of Socrates’ reply to King Arghelaus, who j.of the ablest minds in England and Scotland, 
Wrapt in dreams of wealth and splendor see the cause [ am somewhat reluctantly com- ¢with a considerable amount of funds in his} light, airy steel pair, so beautiful indeed, | bad pressed him to give up preaching in te | #8d has been before the public more than 
a world pass heedless by. | pelled to admit that my dress and exterior | possession, Mr. Wilton was com elled in| and giving so slight a pressure on the nose, | dirty streets of Athens, and comme and live; Wenty years. It was the first serial publi- 
deportment so dreadfully belie ahe inner and | order to meet his liabilities, to dispossess] that a ten years’ use of them created an at-| with him in his splendid courts—*Meaé,please | Cation ever commenced, devoted exclusively 


Dost thou seek the wreath of glory, deeming hidden man, that the genus to which I be- 
that a noble prize ? | leng is erroneously decided by my borrow- 
Bhoth yok ately beoner chasm. theo, Acating petra and jackdaw imitations of the pea 
out beneath the skies ? ‘To speak no longer in enigmas, I proceed 
Doth syren vice allure thee, strewing to enumerate sume of the difficulties L have 
"flowers beneath thy Teet? “e Jabored under, which I can do in no better 
Doth the heartless world entice thee with her | pr tn Speman Cady oyenen > ay 
flatterics false but sweet. ? ly was my fortune (whether good or ill isa 

E F matter of opinion) to marry a lady belonging 
Shrink thou from yon silken banner, blood | io the higher circles, whose private property, 
hath stained its every fold! | combined with the prosperous state of my 

It hath waved o’er scenes of horror thou | bYSiness, gave us the ability to take our sta- 
ald ‘t shudd behold ! "| tion among the celebrated and much talked 
woulds't shudder to beho! aS | of ** upper ten thousand,” should our inclina- 
Shun the flowery paths of sinning! .they to tion thus prompt us. As my personal taste 
bey and woe will lead f | is decidedly averse to ostentation and extrav- 
od haanvens will crash thee in thine | #gance, 1 should have been content with @ 
| plain and comfortable style of living, but my 

hours of sorest need. | lady was not a person to forego the advan- 
tages which fortune had thrown in her way. 
;and we forthwith commenced a course of 
fashionable honse-keeping, fashionable visit 
making, fashionabl y entertaining, 
fushionable airs and manners, lies and gri- 
maces, which summed ap gives a grand to- 
tal of fashionable misery. ‘I'he beginning of 
this routine opened a sad chapter in my his- 
tory, and had | not striven manfolly against 


Hearken! from the plains of Georgia, from 
the blue Potomac’s wave 
Comes a wail of hopeless anguish, from the 
crushed and bleeding slave. 
List! that mother’s shriek of horror, List! 
__ that wife’s despairing moan, 
Mortal, in this world of sorrow, canst thou 








its consequences and cherished a deep and 

ve RrweiPalseet abiding veneration for the sober virtues of 

; +k. | @Y pious ancestry, | should, no doubt, ere 

Not alons'in 1 ial alonoin work- | this have concleded that mankind in general 
_less prayer! | were made for my use in particular, and the 


Waste all sympathetic feeling for the victims utterance of truthiul sentiments only bétrayed 
of despair; | the highest degree of verdaney. Among the 
Beck ‘o-zive the captive freedom, strive his | ™@"Y minor requirements made of me by my 
ae. p : | lady was that of grading my notice of per- 
injaries to redress, | Sons we met in society entirely by the caste 
‘Feed the hungry, clothe the naked ; they who | they belonged to, rather than by their intrin- 


labor, God will bless! sic merits and the excellence of their charac- 


, ter. 
Seems the path of duty ragged ? it will lead | ‘This requirement, I am sorry to say, was 
't6 joy'and peace. 


made to extend to my own relatives as well 
‘When thy pilgtimaye hath ended, when thy as hers, and bas resulted in the entire es- 
, 
earthly toils shall cease, 


trangemeot from us of many estimable con- 
. / nections, aod in leading them to regard us 
If thy work is nobly finished then in triumph as despicable, purse-proud aristocrats. I had 


thow shalt rise been married about three months when cousin 

* . ‘ ‘Thomas, the crony of my boyhood, to whom 

Toa mansion fait and holy, built for thee ] jad become indebted for the most hospita- 
within the skies. ble agreement in afier years, at his resi pee 

Cc. L. M. in the country, came to the city, and calling 

2k, Eee on me oh By place ¢ nesliaes. was induced 

; ’ at my solicitation to have his ba € trans- 

The Changeling. posted to my splendid and fashionable abode 


up town. Not dreaming but that my wife 
would be yratified by the arrangement, I 
started for home at night, anticipathng aright 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I had a little daughter, jolly time with cousin Tom in recounting 
And she was ee to me some of the scrapes and exploits of our early 
To le ina gant both wns days, and in living over again in imagina- 
‘To the Heavenly Father's knee, tion some of the blithesome scenes of youth. 


That I, by the force of nature, 
tin some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience, 
To this wayward soul of mine. 


I know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair, 
; And the light of the heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair; 
For it was as wavy and goldea, 
And as many changes took, 
As the shadows of sun-yilt ripples 
' On the yellow bed of a brook. 


To what can I liken her smiling 
Upon me, her kneeling lover, 
How it leaped from eelion to her eyelids, 
And dimpled her wholly over, 
Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
= almost seemed to see 
. The very heart of her mother 
Sending sun through her veins to me! 


., She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 
And it hardly seemed a day, 
a of wandering angels 
my little daughter away ; 
these heavenly Zincali 
ut loosed the hampering strings, 
And when they had opened her cage-door, 


What my chagrin was, when I reached home 
and found that cousin ‘Tom was * non est en- 
ventus,” can only be imagined by those who 
happen to be the husbands of fashionable la- 
dies, ‘Why! how is this, Mrs. Pandevack,” 
I immediately inquired, ** hasn’t cousin Tom 
been here?’ **Mr, Pandeva,” she replied, 
(giving the name a French twang, which 
she always persisted in doing,) **L wish you 
would not be at the pains of sending every 
clodhopping countryman you meet up here 
to take board with us; there is no scarcity 
of rooms, I believe, down at the hotels, and 
I do not choose to have my house made a ta- 
vern of.” . 

“ Well! but what of cousin Tom?” I 
again asked ; ** he’s here I suppose, of course; 
gone to lie down awhile, perhaps?” 

“To lie down? No, Mr. Pandeva, not 
here; IL invited him to stay to tea with us, 
and he, possessing sense enough to perceive 
that the invitation was meant to extend no 
further, took umbrage at it and decamped 
quite abrubtly?” 

“ Why Mrs. Vandevack,” I replied, “Cou- 
sin Tom is the friend of my earlier days. 1 
had rather sacrifice a thousand dollars than 
misuse him. 1 shall go immediately in pur- 
suit of him,” 









Jittle bird ings. At this, Mrs, Pandevack, apprehensive that 

My a eee I would be as good as my word, fairly bullied 
bay in her stead a changeling, | me into the belief that, as Alderiman Crab- 
A stick and his lady, and some others of the 


= child, 
| That seems like her bud in full blossom, | codfish aristocracy were to pay us several 


And smiles as she never smiled : visits during the week, Cousin Tom would 

“ail wake in the morning, I see it be “ out of his element,” or in other words, 
here she always used to lie, would feel like “a cat in a strange garret” 

And I feel as weak as a violet in the presence of the distinguished Cra stick, 

_ Alone ‘neath the awful sky; and so I acquiesced in her very kind and very 


hospitable arrangements, 
1 afterwards had to make up, in extra at- 
tentions to Cousin Tom out of doors, what I 


As weak, yet as trustful also, 
For the whole year long 1 see 
All the wonders 





of faithful Nature, lacked giving him in prog and house room 

Still worked fur the love of ine; anh thle gonmeé I ibbheasentia seapood sie 

Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, | nearly all our country relatives who came to 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, tow 

Earth whirls, and all bat to prosper On another occasion, some five or six years 

A poor little violet. after marriage, Mrs. Pandevack had employ- 


ed a dress-maker to come to the house, and 
“when I reached home at the dinner hour on 
that day, I went to the nursery, a3 Was fré- 
quent! Oy Ser, to have a short frolic 
with the ‘one Here I found the various 
dismembered fragments of ale t ry, 
such as dress bodies, skirts, strips of whale- 
bone, calico and the like, all stewed around 
in beautiful confusion, and a neat, tidy young 
woman in the midst of the seattered elements, 
world is full plying her needle and scissors as for dear 
ah Bh other ~ Her ey ea ma Yee ag 
were waste without them, the dapr ent out of Mrs. 
Fieve le fecl aa child. "Pheteis no elves | P ‘ 


T bos 3 
This child is not mine as the first was, 








is fo regard a dressmaker as 
\s sweet as the sympathy of chil- | anything but a and of course not wor- 














there is no music so enchanting as théir | thy of an introduction to any one. I imme- 

laugh. I am never so ha diately withd Ww my attention from her to 

° gent of humanity code give it to the juveniles, who had now com- 

so. and ches y into. my | menced ting about me. As soon, 

heart, as when Tam a compas | however, as Lb had spoken, the dressmaker, 
by of affectionate, merry children. rerognizing yey voice, insyntaneous!y tarned 


| himself of his farm, and having no other de- 
| pendence, was thereby reduced to positive 
penury. 

After many hardships endured in the conn- 
| try, he came to the metropolis, and had sine 
| subsisted, rather than lived, by the riow 
support obtained as subscription solicitor 
various periodicals and magazines. All 
{ elicited from Mary, and | truly felt pained 
to hear of the various straits to which her fa- 
ther’s family had been subjected. Our cou- 
versation was now interrupted by the ringing 
| of the dinner bell, which L had dreade 
hear, as I knew it would be the signal for an 
unpleasant altercation between Mrs. Pande- 
vack and inyself. I had determined that at 
all hazards Miss Wilton should dine with 
us, and kindly signifying the same, to her, 
Mrs. P. remarked that Miss Wilton would 
dine with the children, as she was desirous 
to have the body part of her dress put in 
such a shape that she could get through try- 
ing it on in time to make some early afternoon 
calls, ‘ 

At once perceiving the drift of this plea of 
female ingenuity, ] observed that as dinner 
had alreedy been protracted until a tate hour, 
it was probable Miss: Wilton felt the need of 
her meal, and that she had of course better 
proceed to the table with us. At this point 
my wite drew me a little asidg and in a low 
tone assured me that she somewhat expected 
Lieut. Redtop, would drop in upon us at din- 
ner, as she had invited him and had more- 
over ordered a plate set for him—and * Mr. 
Pandeva!”’ she exclaimed, “what opinion 
would the lieutenant form of us, should he 
see a seamstress seated at the table with 
ust” 

** Any opinion that the son of old Redtop, 
the tallow chandler, should form of us, Mrs. 
Pandevack,”’ I replied, in an elevated tone, 
for | had got somewhat angrily excited, * is 
a matter of far greater indifference to me than 
would be the ill-treatment of a young lady 
of as good birth as yourself, Mrs. Pande- 
vack.”” 

By this time my wife was fairly convinced 
that [ was in earnest, and made no more ob- 
jection. Mary, it is true, begged to be allow- 
ed to eat after we had finished, but as I would 
notin the least hearken to it, Mrs. Pande- 
vack was. compelled to bow her neck to the 
unaristocratic degradation of Oining witha 
dress maker. 

This is but a singie specimen of what I 
had to undergo! For the sake of peace | 
often submitted to having those whom Mrs. 
Pandevack deemed her inferiors subjected to 
the most haughty and repulsive treatment, 
while at times, in a spirit of righteous indig- 
nation, I have felt called on to take matters 
in hand and compel the performance of jus- 
tice, as much to my own satisfaction as to 
the mortification of my haughty spouse. Lam 
now some thirty-five years of age, and the 
cares of my business and family pressing 
upon me, I am quite willing to dress becom- 
ingly and to be thought as old as I am, but 
such is not the will of Mrs. Pandevack. The 
fashion in hats changes no more frequently 
than I buy a new one, so that a hat scarcely 
gets warmed to my head before | am oblig- 
ed, through the despotic sovereignty of Mrs. 
P., (which I allow her to exercise in such 
matters) to throw it aside for one of the latest 
ton. 

In 1845, when the styles of gentlemen's 
hats varied so frequently, Mr. Leary’s bill 
against me for seventeen of his imperial first 
quality was one bundred and nineteen dol- 
lars. In the other departments of dress | 
fare no better; I am an exceedingly thin, 
spare man, weighing no more than about 
eight stone, yet in spite of my affirmations 
that a sack coat would exhibit my slender 
proportion gp disadvantege, Mrs. Pandevack 
insisted on my wearing one the very first 
week in which they came into fashion.— 
About the same time, the large, massive 
canes were also brought into use, and one of 
those of some ten pounds weight, | was com- 
pelled to lug up and down town every day, 
much I believe té the detriment of my health, 
and the rounding of my shoulders. I do not 
remember any foppish appendage, that came 
nearer being an infliction and a curse than 
those horrible mammoth walking sticks.— 
They were generally assumed by delicate, 
slender young gentlemen, who would rather 
have paid a ro some twenty-five cents 
each téme to carry the clumsy beam, than 
have sweated under its ponderous weight 
themselves, had not fashion demanded it, 

Even now Iam thrown into a fit of ner- 
vousness when I reflect upon the dreadful 
burdens I staggered under, and the forlorn 
figure I presented in my peregrinations thro’ 
the streets during the era of the sack coats 
and weavers’ beams. Of a truth the flapping 
of ghat aforesaid garment of elegance round 
my bony back and shoulders, on a windy 
day, was as the flapping of a shirt hang upon 
a bean-pole—alihoogh such an appropriation 
of a shirt | have never beheld, and can only 
jadge of the resemblance by conjecture. In 
my anté-connubial i rejoiced in a 





on, | rej 
smooth, clean physiognomy, and was wont 
to stroke my chin each day at about7 o'clock 
A. M., with that peculiar sell-complaceney 
which none but a shaved man can entertain. 
Bat alas! where was once the smooth. and 
jevel plain, is now, to mar and disfigure, a 
forest of. coarse, reddish, scrubby beard and 
whiskers. , : ‘ 
To say nothing, however, of its appear- 
ance, the smothering, prickling sensation it 
gives me in hot weather is t 
endurance, but in order to keep peace in the 
family, I contrive somehow to stand under it, 
There are not wanting those (and Mrs, Pan- 
devack is of the number) who make some 
show of resort to the Scriptures in defenge of 














w | comfortable qualities. 


tachment to them on my part equa! to that of | your majesty, is a hulf-penny a peck at Athens, 
a Dutch farmer for his wite. ‘Te time, how- | und water / can get fur nothing.” | 
ever, was fast approaching, when these faith- | ‘ | 
ful old servants, which had clarified my vi- | “Don't Worry.” 
sion for many years of my weary pilgrimage, | e° | 
were to be discarded, and the fond familiar | When Bulstrode Whitelock was embark- 
friendship that had grown up between them | ing 2s Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden in 1653, | 
and the nasal appendage which had so long | he was much disturbed in mind as he rested 
-been their prop and support was to be sunder- | jn Harwich on the .preeeding night, which 
ed forever, and their place rathlessly invaded | was very stormy, while he reflected on the | 
and occupied by strangers of greater glitter | distracted state of the nation, It happened | 
and show, but of far less companionable and | that a confidential servant sleptin an adja- | 
lt was one morning | cent bed, who,"finding that his master could 
just a week aller my marriage, that my bride | not sleep, at length said, “Pray sir, will you | 


to this important subject. 

GEORGE COMBE, 
The distinguished phrenological writer, is its 
ae contributor, and virtual conductor, 

t embodies all new discoveries, together 
with all of interest which appertains to Phre- 
nological Science. 
MAGNETISM 

It also advocates, showing its adaptation to 
medical science, to the relief of human suf- 
fering, and to ils other various,and important 
applicationse 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


observed, 
* Do you know, Mr. Pandeva, that those | 


great eye-sore to me ?”’ 

* At! replied I, ‘it’s. a pity you did not 
discover that just two weeks ayo, as you cer | 
tainly then had it in your power to have your 
eyes effectually cured without danger of a re- 
la ’ 


“You always take what I say so serious- 
ly; butin truth you are the only gentleman 
I know, who, wearing glasses at all, uses 
any but gold rimmed ones.”” 

‘Yo make a long story short, the many 
soundiags I had on the subject at length re- 
sulted in my nose being straddled by a pair 
of octagon glasses, in heavy gold monotings. | 
The metamorphose of my outward man was 
now about completed: from being a modest, 
plainly dressed individual, with loose trow- 
sers, a bob-tailed tight-bodied coat, a clean 
face, and eyes looking through a pair of | 
unassuming steel bowed glasses, 1 had be- 
come sacked, red whiskered, mustachiod, 
white gloved, caned, strapped at the end ot 
pantaloons, and never allowed to look at any 
thing or any body save through a golden we- | 
dium. 

‘I'he last item in the catalogue of grievan- | 
ces to which [ shall allude in the present ar- 
ticle is one of very grave and formidable im- 
port. Mrs. Pandevack forced me to change | 
my religion!!! As may have been inferred, 
I am by birth and education a Congregation- 
alist! ‘This was the religion of my fathers, | 
and the religion, in the faith of which, I ho- | 
ped to live and at last to die. 





Indeed, Mrs. | 
Pandevack herself was brought up a Presby- | 
terian, but we had not been hogee-keoping | 
twelve-month before she got the freak in her | 
head that Episcopacy was the sort of thing | 
for an aspiring family, and thereafter was an | 
incessant din kept up in my house concern- | 
ing the three orders of the ministry, exclusive | 
validity of ordination, and the apostolic suc- | 
cession. I was myself surprised at the glib- | 
ness and fluency with whieh Mrs. Pandevaek | 
rattled over these terms,and a stranger to her | 
previous history would have imagined that | 
she had spent her life in making herself ta- | 
miliar with Episcopacy, and had been ap- | 
pointed its peculiar eulogist and defender.— | 
Paradoxical as it may seem, | embraced L- 
piscopacy in order to get rid of it, for as | 
long as I withheld my assent to Mrs. P.’s 
propositions I was dosed and drugged to such | 
a degree with them that they haunted me in | 
my dreams. 
. In the vision of the night a heavy leaden | 
mitre, pressing upon my brow, has waked 
me to a realizing sense of having a severe | 
headache. Without in any degree desiring 
to reflect upon the venerable and highly Te- 
pectable de ion in question, of whigh 
} am now an unworthy member, I must still 
confess that my spouse and [ cut a figure both 
rich and ridiculous in some few of the initia- | 
tory processes. As for myself, 1 had been | 
so accustomed all my life to stand up during 
prayer time, that a number of Sundays, when 
the minister had repeated, * Let us pray,” in 
the course of reading the liturgy, 1 have 
sprung to my legs in a jitfey, and have only 
siunk again to my seat, all covered with con- 
fusion, when I perceived that the congrega- 
tion generally were disposing of their prayer- 
fal heads upon the book-rests. My wile 
made several mistakes of an opposite charac- 
ter. Inher zeal to follow the letter of the 
rubric during the prayers, she was apt, at 
those points where directions are given to 
kneel, to drop upon her marrow bones instan- 
ter, and the stir created by my recalling her 
to a sense of the error has drawn upon us the 
eyes of the occupants of some fifty of the ad- 
jacent pews. ‘ 

On some occasions, not content with re- 
peating the resp . Lhave detected myself 
in following the minister with an audible 
voice in those parts of the service which are 
exclusively appointed for him. Sometimes 
on the performance of an extra service, we 
have wandered intoa wrong part of the prayer 
book, and have made our responses so much 
at sixes and sevens that our worthy pastor 
himself has found it difficult to repress a 
smile at our awkwardness. But Mrs. Pan- 
devack, to do her justice, is a woman of won- 
derful verance, and in time we got en- 
tirely pat on all these matters, and became 
Cistinguished as church folks of the most 
punctillous character. In fact I am told that 
our country friends don’t stick to calling us 
downright Puseyites. 

Through all this, however, I endeavor to 
pparee my integrity, and although Mrs. 

'andevack may, as the notion Seizes her, 
drag me to Rome or drive me to Geneva, | 
am none the more a Papist, or a Calvinist on 
that account, but-only d it as = su- 
preme pleasure and gratification to be spo- 
ken of ‘by the good ideeen as the hon- 
est 


_ JOHN, PANDEVACK. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


li ‘By this ye shall know that ye are my 














give me leave to ask you a question?’ Cer- 
tainly.” “Pray sir, don’t you think that 


pray sir, don’t you think he will govern it 


quite as well when you are gone out of it?” | 
“Then sir, pray excuse me, | 
but don’t you think you may trust him to go- | 


“Certainly.” 


vern it quite as well as long as you live.” — 
To this question Whitelock had nothing to 
reply; but turning himself about, soon fell 
fast asleep till he was summoned to embark. 





A Curisrmas ‘I'are.—While the last gen- 
eration was flourishing, there dwelt in what 
is now a famous city not a mile from Boston 
an opulent widow lady, who once afforded a 
queer manifestation of that odd compound of 
incompatibles, called “human nature.” 

It was a Christmas eve of one of those old- 
fashioned winters which were so ‘bitter cold,” 
The old lady pot on an extra shawl, and, as 


| Italso nrges, with great ability and success, 
, Showing the bearings of this science of mind 


eyes of yours, a3 you terim your specs, are @ | God governed the world very well before | to legislation, moral and political govern- 
| you came into it?” “Undoubtedly.” “And 


ment, as well as to individual self-control. 
The first number will be embellished with 
a beautiful portrait of Mr. Comer, and sub- 
sequent numbers by other distinguished Phre- 
nologists. [ach number will contain 96 pa- 
ges, and will be issued quarterly, as soon as 
possible after the reception of the proof 
| Sheets, It will he a fac-simile of the origin- 
| al copy, and will be furnished ata price 
| ONE THIRD LESS 
_ Than the cost of .the foreign edition; and 
| will be as follows: 


| ‘Terms, Invariably in advance; 

| Single Copy, one year, #2 
Three Copies, * 5 
| Five Copies, “ 8 
| ‘en Copies, “ 
| 


33s 


15 00 
Sample Numbers will be furnished to A- 


she hugged her shivering frame, she said to | gents at cost. All subseribers will com- 


her faithful negro servaut: 


mence and close with the volume. To re- 


“It is a terrible cold night Scip. Tam a-| ceive attention, letters and orders must, inall 


fraid my poor neighbor, widow Green, must 
be suffering. ‘Take the wheel-barrow, Scip; 
fill it fall of wood, pile on a good Joad, and 
tell the poor woman to keep herself warm 
and comfortable. But, before you go, Seip, 
put some more wood on the fire, and make 
me a nice mug of flip. 

‘These last orders were duly obeyed; and 
the old lady was thoroughly warmed, both 
inside and out. And now the trusty Scipio 
was about to depart on his errand of mercy, 
when his considerate mistress interposed 
again: 

“Stop, Scip. You need not go now. T'he. 
weather has moderated.—Doston Recorder. 

Wise Worns rrom Joun Westey.—We 
may die without the knowledge of many 
truths, and be carried to Abraham's bosom; 
bat if we die without love, what will know- 
ledge avail us? Just as much as it avails the 
devil and his angels. 1 will not quarrel with 
you about any opinion; only see that your 
hearts be right towards God—that you love 
the Lord Jesus Christ—that you love your 
neighbor—walk as your Master walked, and 
I desire no more. 1 am sick of opinions; 1am 
weary to hear them—my soul loathes their 
frothy food. Give me solid, substantial re- 
ligion—give mea humble lover of God and 
man—a man full of mercy and good fruits, 
—a man laying himself ont in the work of 
faith, the patience of hope, the labor of love. 
Let my soul be with such Christians, where- 
soever they are; and whatsoever opinions they 
may hold. “He that doeth the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and wy sister, and my mother.” 


cases, be post-paid, and directed to 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau Street, New York. 
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New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
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Beavutivy Home.—Men will say that ap- 
pearance is nothing, and that the pleasures of | 
the sight are not to be valued and cultivated! | 
I say that appearance is always to be regard- | 
ed; that we cannot render our homes too | 
beantiful and attractive. Our first -object 
should be to make our dwellings as conven- 
ient and comfortable as art can make them; 
our second object should be to render them | 
to an equal extent tasteful and elegant. Do 
what we can, and all we can, we shall fall 
far short of rivalling even the simplest forms 
and combinations of Nature. 


Boswet and Dr. Jounson, were conver- 
sing on the conduct of a planter, who so 
flogged his slave that he died. ‘The Doctor 
thundered savagely. *Well, but,’ said Bos- 
well, deprecatingly, ‘I have always held the 
man with the black face to be a connecting 
link between a man and a brute,’ 

‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, rolling his huge 
form from side to side, ‘and 1 have always 
held the man with a b/ack heart to be a con- 
necting link between a brute and the devil.’ 


04> We scarcely know of a more touch- 
ing instance of * the ruling passion strong in 


death,” than is afforded in the last words of |’ 


a school-master, who had gone in and out be- 
fore successive little flocks in the same place 
for upwards of thirty years. When the film 
of death was gathering over his eyes, which 


| were soon to open in the presence of Him 


who took little children in his arms and bless- 
ed them, he said: , 

“Itis getting dark—the boys may go out 
—school’s dismissed !” 


A Christian cannot tel] in the morning what 
opportanities he may have of doing good du- 
ring the day; but if he be a real Christian, he 
can tell that he will.uy to keep his heart 
open, his mind prepared, his affections alive, 
to do whatever may occur in the way of duty. 
He will, as it were, stand in the way to re- 
ceive the orders of Providence, doing good in 
his vocation. ; 





Fatuixe Ovr.—The Northern Advocate 
states that the members of the Methodist K- 
piseopal Church, during the last year, have 
decreased nearly twenty-four thousand. . 





diveiples, if ye have love fur one another.— 
otsUs. é 


+ 


Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas, 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Kast Fairfield; John Marsh. 
Selma; ‘Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson, 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls ; S. Dickenson. 
Petersburg; Ruth Tomlinson. 
Columbas; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Rath Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn, 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Elyria; L. J. Burrell. 
Ohio weg A R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homeé Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll, 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
Hillsboro; Win. Lyle Keys. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Hinkley; C. D. Brown. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester + Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Bath; G. McClond. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garliek and J. F. Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A: G. Richardson. 
INDIANA, 
Marion; John T. Morris. © 
Keonomy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
J.iberty ; Edwin Gardner. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Knightsown; Dr. H. L. Terrill. 
Richmond ; Joseph Addleman. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
' Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 





Pittsburgh HH. Vashon. 




















